Chapter 14 


Men of Rank and Fortune 


(1) Lord Chartley 


The trials of the Vere Street Coterie taught men an important lesson: far 
better to flee the country than to face trial. Public ignominy at home was 
a price worth paying for a life unmolested abroad, particularly now that 
Europe had adopted the more tolerant measures of the Code Napoléon. 
The enlightened French penal code of 1791 made no reference to 
homosexuality; it was allowed to remain absent (and thus be ‘legalised’) 
when the code was revised in 1801 and when it took its final form in early 
1810. Many Englishmen had to ask themselves, Why be hanged at home 
for an act that was not a crime abroad? The pattern that most clearly 
emerges during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, is that men 
who were arrested for attempted sodomy would merely post their bail and 
abscond, and the authorities were quite happy to allow them time to make 
their escape. 

A typical case is that involving George Ferrars, Earl of Leicester, known 
as Lord Chartley, about whom there were many rumours during the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. The Morning Herald on 3 December 
1808 reported that ‘a noble lord’ had been accused by his lady of crimes 
similar to those laid by Lady Audley against her husband, Lord Castlehaven, 
many years before. On 5 December it added that: ‘The wretched son of an 
English Marquis has absconded, on charges which Lady C. has exhibited 
against him.’ Earlier that year the Herald had noted that Lord and Lady 
Chartley had separated, so readers could not fail to make the connection. 
Lord Chartley, or rather Lord Leicester now that his father the Marquis of 
Townshend had died recently, unwisely decided to prosecute the newspa- 
per’s proprietors for publishing false and malicious libels against him. The 
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efendants appeared in court on 29 June 1809 and were able to demon- 


i icester’s character were not 
strate that the ‘flying rumours’ about Lord Leices 


hout foundation. 
ry began by claiming that he hee ee ne ae ae 
cretary Neri, with whom he had travelled a wee 4 
porn he ‘had kept in a most expensive manner. They pace oe Lo 
Hayling and Playfair, who frequently dined and gs e : Sees 
ship’s home in Westbourn Place, Paddington, while her a oe ne 
separately at their other house in Gloucester Place. Bae Tia : 
and Lady shared the same house for only three nights a er heir ie : 
and lived apart ever since. Neri had been a waiter at Wi iam ee 
Cocoa-nut Coffee-house in 1792 or 1798. While he had lode ne 
Ridgway for 18 months beginning in 1801, Lord Leicester visite 
c ek regularly. ’ 
Fee tend Sete of Trinity College, Cambridge, tee oe 
Lord Leicester kept Neri more as a companion than ae peas 
college, and Neri slept in his Lordship’s chambers; Neri p are a gui ae 
both men were musical, and played duets | together. New y sa od 
Leicester was considered to be an eccentric character at i co fy 
because he often shut himself up in his rooms and saw no one, me ee 
hair effeminately, and — especially shocking — pene eae ia z 
(rather than a purple one to which his nobility entitled ae ee ee 
his diary for 1807 noted that Leicester ‘wore pink ribbons to f : os oe 
fellow students nicknamed him Miss Cea am ne SneRS cle 
entlemen were ‘like ladies’ themselves. 
Peon ie himself of the services of the military gay pee 
of which Hepburn and White were a part (perhaps he weave ee oe 
noblemen who witnessed their hanging). Colonel Rainsford, Fi ae - 
said he had heard vile reports about Leicester, who used ee aie 
arm with the privates of his regiment in May and June oa ice Se 
regularly met with private Frith, to whom he gave a go watch; ae 
Rainsford left the service he was surprised to discover that many Sar 
former colleagues sported fine gold watches, and wore expensive C 
i iform. ne 
Bree ta fact win his libel case, because the Judge said ues 
proper for newspapers to freely publish rumours, eae, oe a 
instructed the jury to grant damages of only £1,000 instea a oe ae 
demanded by Leicester, because of the circumstances © e ae v 
Leicester was not present in court to hear the sete Se ee 3 1508 
had already fled abroad, first to Paris (where he was still rel oe in pei 
Eventually he settled down in the Villa Rostan at Pegli, near ayes es 
he assumed the name of Signor Giorgio Feres Compton ( oe ee 
grandmother’s maiden name), and lived in relative obscurity unt 
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death at the age of 77 in 1855.2 He had ‘subscribed to every charity jj 
London. It is odd that men whose hearts appeared warmed with manl 
feelings, should in one particular be worse than brutes.”3 


(2) Crimes of the Clergy 


Men of the cloth were similarly subjected to enquiries rather than full legal 

proceedings. So many clergymen were abusing their privileges that 
William Benbow launched an astonishing attack upon organised religion 
aptly called The Crimes of the Clergy, in which he catalogued the flights from 
justice of more than a dozen gay men, mostly clergymen and gentlemen, 
who resided happily abroad at the time of his writing. This was published 
in serial form from about 1820. Benbow was sent to prison in May 182] 
for publishing the first instalments, and it is appropriate that while in 
prison he was surrounded by adulterers, drunkards, sensualists and men_ 
guilty of ‘vices I dread to think of, and dare not name.”! 

One of Benbow’s criminal clergymen was Rev. John Fenwick, who had 
spent seven years at Wadham College, was a skilful musician, ‘and his 
apartments were frequented by fiddlers and singers of the lowest class in 
Oxford.’ One day he and his favourite companion, named Laurence, were 
discovered in bed together by the washerwoman. She spread the tale, and 
he was denied admission to the College Hall, though at a formal enquiry 
she retracted her claim. Fenwick left fora living in Byall, Northumberland, 
and when his brother and later his father died, he moved to the family 
mansion and lived the luxurious life of a country squire with a pack of — 
hounds and horses to race at Newmarket. He was ‘very active in procuring 
recruits for the army’, and one day a raw countryman named Harpell had 
to jump out of the squire’s library window to escape his embraces. The 
magistrate ridiculed Harpell’s charges, and he was given a bounty and his 
discharge; soon afterwards he was seized by a press-gang and shipped off 
on board a man-of-war. 

Fenwick was suspended from his living, and called a cheat and a 
sodomite at an argument at the races, and even horsewhipped. He 
promised to reform, and even married, but his reputation was ruined, 
and at a ball in Durham the master of ceremonies instructed him to _ 
leave quietly or be thrown out. He threw all caution to the winds, shut his 
wife out of the bedchamber, and slept with his curate Johnston. A 
warrant was issued for their arrest in 1797; Fenwick fled to France, but 
Johnston was captured, convicted, and confined to gaol for a year. By | 
1823 Johnston was living near Arbroath, in Scotland, ona pension of £100 q 
per annum, which had been ‘settled on him by his paramour many years 
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jown-house near 
Captain Sawyer, who had been court-martialled for sodomy in 1796 but 


was merely discharged from the service because of his wealth. In Naples, 
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i ivi ernum, or in his 
iyo.’ Fenwick was now living on an estate at Ponte de Av ; 


the Castel de Nova in Naples. His companion was 


‘such monsters are tolerated, and even esteemed’, and far from being 
outcasts, both men were friends and frequent visitors to Lady Hamilton. 
Several clergymen, such as Rev. Parson Walker, of Chichester, were 
indulged with time to flee to America.® Also fled to America was Rev. V.P. 
Littlehales MP, Prebendary of Southwell. After receiving his M.A. from 
Cambridge, he obtained two livings in Lincolnshire, and resided at 
Burton, in Lord Monson’s park. He was a man of great learning, and kept 
4 small school for sons of the nobility. In 1812, while visiting Dr Woolas- 
ton, he accosted the footman in his room. The incident got around the 
country, and his activities were repeatedly looked into over a period of 
several years. Littlehales begged the gentlemen of Lincolnshire to an 
from investigating these rumours, but finally he gave up: I foresee it ie 
be useless, as I have long known that this is the rock on which I shoul 
ventat 27 
ee commenting on the pillorying of the Vere Street Coterie, Henry 
Spencer Ashbee in 1877 thought fit to add some further particulars of 
vice, especially as practised in Scotland during the first quarter of Bi 
nineteenth century. The Earl of Findlater and Seafield lived on the 
Continent for most of his life, so as to indulge his tastes more easily. Upon 
his death about 1820 he left nearly the whole of his property toa family 
of the name of Fischer, ‘chiefly to a young man who had acted first as his 
page, and afterwards as private secretary.’ The Earl’s family ae ie 
legacy, but were eventually persuaded to stop proceedings because of the 
stigma which they were ee ore and the Fischers were 
i -of-court settlement o , ; 
Diller Satie who fled the country included John Wood, a high 
society advocate in Edinburgh, who went to America; and Dr oes 
ahighly respected clergyman in Edinburgh, who augmented his means by 
taking as boarders young men who were studying at the University ile ee 
observed indulging in unnatural lusts with some of ee youths. Fi ee t a 
respectability of the parties the matter was hushed up.’ He ee ,an 
lived the rest of his life in retirement, while the family changed their name 
to Rutherfurd.’ Dr Greenfield was not altogether forgotten, for in 1824a 
broadside ballad called Lion in Tears lamented the stain which he had 


brought upon his profession: 
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Those who the Holy Craft despise, 
And hold as mere humbugging, 


What can the & > 
-y think when Priests : 
That blasted crime ~ practize, 


Bumbugging. 
There was a certain grave Divine 
Esteem’d as wise as Mentor; 
Each Sunday did in Pulpit shine, 
But Blulgg/e]r’d his Precentor. 


He was the Church’s prop and stay 
Penn’d a’ her Sage addresses 

But yet forsook God’s holy way, 
And ffucke]d in barber’s afi ai 


interests of society, as i 
very people whose 


(3) Bishop of Clogher 


The least edifying spectacle of the 


Lord Bishop of Clogh 
ine gher, who was cau 
the ye 


a mere common soldier. ! 
ie = ae the Vere Street raid. In th 

e Bis ’s br 
op’s brother John, also a distributor of Bibles and 


the Society for the Su i 
Ppression of Vice, accused the Bi 
an unnatural crime. But Clogher denied the aes cae 


, and sentenced to two 


emerge until 11 years later, 
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eal garb. He exhibited the same odd pattern of behaviour before 
ting a drink and going into the back parlour. The landlord immedi- 
ly suspected that an unnatural assignation was taking place on his 
wines. He and his son went around to the back yard, and observed the 
ceedings through a window across which the occupants had not quite 
¢eeeded in drawing the curtain. They were shocked by what they saw; 
#y went back into the public rooms and fetched half a dozen witnesses 
yo round to the yard to see for themselves, while they went to call a 
aichman. In short order the entire assembly burst into the back parlour, 
Where both offenders had their trousers down round their ankles. 

The Bishop and the soldier were immediately dragged through the 
siveets nearly naked, and as they passed the gates of Carlton Palace they 
were severely beaten and had their remaining clothes torn to pieces by the 
svowd which had gathered; bleeding from his nose, the Bishop pleaded for 
inercy, but both men were locked into cells in the St James’s watch house 
in Vine Street. Next morning they were taken to Marlborough Street 
station, and both men were much distressed and shed tears at their 
examination. Crowds of people assembled outside while six or seven 
witnesses gave their evidence. Clogher refused to reveal his identity, and 
ws a constable moved forward to search him, he took a paper from his 
pocket and tore it up and threw the fragments into the fireplace. He wrote 
4 note which he asked the constable to deliver to John Waring of 21 
Montague Street, Portman Square, with whom he had been staying: ‘John; 

Come to me directly, don’t say who I am, but I am undone. Come 
instantly, and inquire fora gentleman below stairs, 12 o’clock—Iam totally 
undone. P. C.’ (for Percy, and Clogher). The officer refused to deliver this, 
and it was produced as evidence in court. Clogher prayed on his knees in 
his cell all night long, crying for mercy. 

At the examination before the magistrate the following day, both men 
remained silent and were professionally represented. There had been no 
fire in the grate, and the torn letter was produced: it was addressed to the 
Bishop from his nephew the Earl of Roden. Clogher demanded the letter 
as his property; it was handed to him and he tore it into shreds so no 
fragments could be produced in evidence at any subsequent trial. But 
finally Clogher had to divulge his name and address in order to get bail. 
Mr Waring soon appeared, to give one of the two £500 sureties granted to 
the Bishop (the other surety was given by his grocer, who lived in 
Montague Street, Montague Square), and Clogher was granted bail of 
£1,000 and allowed to leave in safety by a back door. Moverley was 
committed for trial, where he was visited by Lord Sefton, who had 
attended the hanging of White and Hepburn in 1811. Within a few days, 
two respectable tradesman appeared to stand bail for the soldier and he 


was set free. 
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as often seen strolling the boulevards and dining at Very’s the ae 
Jeurs in the Palais Royal. He was cordially received by French ae es 
lived in the cottage vacated by the Dublin poet Thomas yee in as | 
A true bill was found against both men in their absence in a : : 
In October the Metropolitan Court of Armagh et an strippe ‘ a 
i iasti ignities, but he had already manage 
Nishop of his ecclesiastical dignities, ay 10: 
: ihe off the entire contents of the episcopal palace, anne it eS ; seas 
i had not been stopped in time 
fuin’, and the revenues to the see °F LS 
i is ti ble profit.!? The fate of his ‘m 
fi elling his tithes for a reasonable p 
Re fhe ae servant he had kept with him at the episcopal palace, is 


not known. 


Tiny notices of the scandal appeared in the Sunday newspapers att 
during the following week, though the Bishop’s name was suppressed. Bt 
by the end of the following week, everyone knew that the principal actd 
in the affair was the Lord Bishop of Clogher, uncle to the Earl of Rode 
and the scandal became the talk of the town. Clogher was noted as 
member of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, a revival of the earlia 
Societies for Reformation of Manners. His hypocrisy did not pass unno 


ticed by the authors of illustrated broadsides, pamphlets, and ever 
epigrams: 


The Devil to prove the Church was a farce 
Went out to fish for a Blugge]r. 

He baited his hook with a Frenchmans arse 
And pulled up the Bishop of Clogher. 


(Moverley was probably of French origin; an alternative version of this 
epigram substituted ‘Soldiers’ for ‘F. renchmans’.) 

Clergymen who were seen on the streets of London were jeered at b 
the populace, and most of them fled indoors. The landlord of the White 
Lion showed the room where the horrid occurrence had taken place, for 
a small fee. The Marquis of Hertford contributed £20 towards a public 
collection for the wrongly accused James Byrne, whose reputation was 
cleared though he was never formally pardoned."! The scandal probably 
encouraged many mollies to leave the country, and it led to at least one 
suicide. Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, who was both the Foreign 
Secretary and Leader of the House of Commons at the time, was visibly 
overwrought throughout June and July. He forgot appointments and his 
handwriting became hardly legible. He had an audience with King George 
IV on 9 August to reveal the fact that he was being blackmailed, and to 
confess that ‘Iam accused of the same crimeas the Bishop of Clogher.’ The 
King advised him to consult a physician. He went to his country seat in 
Kent, and on 12 August cut his throat with a pen-knife. 

Needless to say, neither Clogher nor Moverley showed up when the 
Clerkenwell sessions commenced on 9 September, and it was not long 
before the Dublin Morning Post reported that Clogher and Moverley had 
absconded and forfeited their bails. Moverley simply disappeared, while 
Clogher had sailed in a small boat from Ramsgate to Ostend on the very 
evening he was released from custody. The newspapers railed against the 
offering of bail toa man who earned at least £20,000 a year and could easily 
spare the trifling sum of £1,000, but at least the bailing of Moverley Lion public house. 
prevented the public disaffection which would have ensued had the 
Bishop escaped and the soldier been punished. The Bishop did not 
disguise his name while in Paris, nor did he change his mode of dress; he 


11. Confirmation or the Bishop and the Soldier. ‘The Bishop 
of Clogher is discovered soliciting the favours of the 
soldier John Moverley in the back parlour of the White 
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Mr Parkins, a former Sheriff who saw an opportunity to make somé 
money out of the affair, wrote to Byrne and offered his services a 
treasurer for handling his subscription and arranging collections for him, 


He paid for Byrne’s passage to London, and offered to buy him a coach. 


and horses. Placards were printed, public dinners were held in aid of the 
subscription, and money was collected in five dozen tin boxes. The 
celebrated coachman and his wife and daughter lived in the two rooms 


above Parkins’s stables, and he had unwittingly become a low-paid keeper 


of Parkins’s livery. Parkins gave Byrne small amounts of money from time 


to time, but never enough to provide the capital Byrne needed to fulfil his ~ 


dream of opening a public house. Parkins was pocketing a hefty share of 
the proceeds for his own expenses, and when the day of reckoning came 
he refused to give Byrne the surplus of the subscription, and turned him 


out of the house. The unlucky Byrne finally had to prosecute him in 1824, 


and was awarded damages of £194. 4s. 4¥4d.8 

On 19 December 1824 a notice was read aloud to the congregation of 
Marylebone Church and then posted by the Bailiff, calling upon the 
Bishop to surrender to the Sheriff of Middlesex to face charges ‘or you will 
be outlawed.’ Despite being a fugitive, an outlaw, Clogher eventually 
returned to Britain, for reasons unknown, and went to Scotland, where he 
took the name of Thomas Wilson and worked fora period as a butler. He 
died incognito in Edinburgh in 1843, age about 77. Benbow condemned 
Clogher as ‘a deserving faggot’ for the flames of hell, which may be an early 
instance of one of the odder terms of abuse applied to homosexuals." 
Benbow observed that the Bishop’s homosexuality was not a great sur- 
prise, for he never engaged in sports while at Trinity College, Dublin. 

The author of one of the pamphlets about the Bishop of Clogher 
prefaced his attack with some recent history about London’s gay subcul- 
ture. He remarked that ‘the Vere-street gang can never be forgotten... 
who can ever forget the sound pelting that the wretches received’, and he 
lamented that the pillory had been done away with at the time of his 
writing, 1822.5 ‘The crime has considerably increased since its abolition, 
and it has of late been ascertained that there are various houses in the 
Metropolis used by such wretches for their nefarious purposes, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Mary-le-bone.’ So the molly houses had been 
moving towards the more fashionable West End, but one gets the 
impression that they are small back rooms used for private purposes rather 
than the more sociable taverns of the previous century. Four men were 
arrested in sucha ‘den’ very shortly before the Bishop’s arrest, and another 
house ‘was said to be visited and supported some time ago by a nobleman.’ 
Apparently the avenues leading to theatres were thronged by gay men, and 
the galleries were full of well-dressed sodomites looking for simple 
minded youths to accost, boys from the country who would have neither 
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the wits nor the rank to press charges. 

Our pamphleteer observes the class distinctions relative to the prosecu- 
tion of this offence: men of wealth or distinction are less likely to be 
charged with the felony; they are charged with the misdemeanour and 
granted bail; after being released, they either bribe the prosecutors not to 
press charges, or they forfeit their bail by absconding, and that is the end 
of it. According to our pamphleteer, reporters are allowed into court 
when ‘poverty-struck wretches’ are charged, but they are excluded from 
the court if persons of consequence go to trial.!° However, I do not think 
this is true; William Jackson, commenting on a case involving a molly 
publican in 1806, says that ‘in such cases the judge generally forbids notes 
to be made’,!” and no official notes were taken during the trial of the 
soldiers White and Hepburn in 1811 (or else they were totally suppressed). 
All sodomy trials were far more briefly recorded during the early nine- 
teenth century than they had been throughout the eighteenth century, to 
the extent that the trial records cease to be useful sources of information 
about the gay subculture. The men who jumped bail prior to trial were 
predominantly tradesmen and middle-class shopkeepers. If upper-class 
men absconded or pulled rank to escape public notice, they did so before 
they were arrested and before any charges were made, for their names are 
missing from the Sessions Rolls as well as the trial records. 


(4) Beckford of Fonthill 


Few men attained greater celebrity during this period than William 
Beckford (1760-1844), the wealthiest man in England.'* With enormous 
wealth as his Aladdin’s lamp, he decided to make his Arabian dreams come 
true. By the time he died at the venerable age of 83, he had built the loftiest 
domestic residence in the world, had assembled a virtual harem of boys, 
had his own militia to protect his Fonthill estate of 6,000 acres, had written 
the first Oriental-Gothic horror novel in English literature, and had 
become the most scandalous connoisseur of hedonism in the modern 
world. His society bemusedly tolerated most eccentrics — even nouveau 
riche ones — but they chose to ostracise this remarkable personality, 
dubbing him ‘The Fool of Fonthill’. a 
Beckford’s father, twice Lord Mayor of London, was the richest man in 
England, with extensive holdings in the cloth industry, property, govern- 
ment bonds, and sugar plantations. As a result, Beckford received a 
brilliant education, and was widely learned in French, Latin, Greek, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, philosophy, law, literature and physics by the 
age of 17. His private piano teacher was Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart — at 
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Mr Parkins, a former Sheriff who saw an opportunity to make som: 
money out of the affair, wrote to Byrne and offered his services 
treasurer for handling his subscription and arranging collections for him 
He paid for Byrne’s passage to London, and offered to buy him a coach 
and horses. Placards were printed, public dinners were held in aid of th 
subscription, and money was collected in five dozen tin boxes. Th 
celebrated coachman and his wife and daughter lived in the two room 
above Parkins’s stables, and he had unwittingly become a low-paid keepe 
of Parkins’s livery. Parkins gave Byrne small amounts of money from tim 
to time, but never enough to provide the capital Byrne needed to fulfil his 
dream of opening a public house. Parkins was pocketing a hefty share of 
the proceeds for his own expenses, and when the day of reckoning came 
he refused to give Byrne the surplus of the subscription, and turned him 
out of the house. The unlucky Byrne finally had to prosecute him in 1824, 
and was awarded damages of £194. 4s. 4¥%d.!3 

On 19 December 1824 a notice was read aloud to the congregation of 
Marylebone Church and then posted by the Bailiff, calling upon the 
Bishop to surrender to the Sheriff of Middlesex to face charges ‘or you will 
be outlawed.’ Despite being a fugitive, an outlaw, Clogher eventually 
returned to Britain, for reasons unknown, and went to Scotland, where he 
took the name of Thomas Wilson and worked for a period as a butler. He 
died incognito in Edinburgh in 1843, age about 77. Benbow condemned 


Clogher as ‘a deserving faggot’ for the flames of hell, which may be an early © 


instance of one of the odder terms of abuse applied to homosexuals.'4 
Benbow observed that the Bishop’s homosexuality was not a great sur- 
prise, for he never engaged in sports while at Trinity College, Dublin. 
The author of one of the pamphlets about the Bishop of Clogher 
prefaced his attack with some recent history about London’s gay subcul- 
ture. He remarked that ‘the Vere-street gang can never be forgotten... 
who can ever forget the sound pelting that the wretches received’, and he 
lamented that the pillory had been done away with at the time of his 
writing, 1822.'5 ‘The crime has considerably increased since its abolition, 
and it has of late been ascertained that there are various houses in the 
Metropolis used by such wretches for their nefarious purposes, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Mary-le-bone.’ So the molly houses had been 
moving towards the more fashionable West End, but one gets the 
impression that they are small back rooms used for private purposes rather 
than the more sociable taverns of the previous century. Four men were 
arrested in sucha ‘den’ very shortly before the Bishop’s arrest, and another 
house ‘was said to be visited and supported some time ago by a nobleman.’ 
Apparently the avenues leading to theatres were thronged by gay men, and 
the galleries were full of well-dressed sodomites looking for simple 
minded youths to accost, boys from the country who would have neither 
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least that is the legend, too romantic to be discouraged. He was be 
brought up as an empire builder, but his father died when Beckford} 
only ten, leaving him with no political ambition, and a millionaire’s tf 
for pleasure. 
But even money cannot stop the mouths of gossip-mongers. When fl 
self-styled Caliph was 19, he fell in love with the Hon. William Courter 
later 3rd Viscount and 9th Earl of Devon, then ten years old and regard 
as one of the most beautiful boys in England, borne out by paintings 
him. Beckford and Courtenay saw each other frequently either at Fonthill 
or at Powderham Castle in Devon, Courtenay’s home, for nearly 
peaceful years. But then, in 1784, a visitor to Powderham claimed to ha 
heard some ‘strange goings on’ in Courtenay’s bedroom, with Beckfof 
apparently in bed with the lad. Soon the newspapers started circulatij 
rumours about the country squire and his ‘Kitty’, as the beautiful Court 
nay was effeminately dubbed. 
Greville wrote to Sir William Hamilton in Naples to say that Beckfof 
‘probably will be obliged to vacate his seat, and retire to Italy to make 
the loss which Italy has sustained by Lord Tilney’s death.’ Most men woul 
have fled immediately to the Continent, but for nearly a year Beckfo 
braved out the storm of abuse and secluded himself at Fonthill. Ne 
criminal charges were filed, but King George III, who personally wishet 
that Beckford could have been hanged, dismissed Beckford’s application) 
for a peerage. Beckford and Courtenay were forced to separate to avoid 
further reprisal. Beckford finally went abroad, where he remained for the 
next ten years, living mainly in Portugal, followed by an entourage sq 
magnificent that during his travels he was often mistaken for the Empero 
of Austria — and charged accordingly. Courtenay, now Lord Devon 
secluded himself at Powderham, which he inherited after his father’s 
death. 
Beckford found solace in his exile by writing addition 
thinly veiled fantasy-autobiography, The History 
published in 1786. Beckford portrayed himself in his most wicked colours 
as the villainous Vathek, the caliph who is satiated with sensual pleasures 
and builds a tower so he can penetrate the forbidden secrets of heaven 
itself. Prince Gulchenrouz is modelled upon Courtenay, ‘the most delicate 
and lovely creature in the world’ who occasionally puts on the dresses of 
Princess Nouronihar (modelled upon Courtenay’s aunt Lady Loughbor 
ough). Princess Carathis, based upon Beckford’s mother, is a 


al episodes for hig 
of the Caliph Vathek, 


4 


witch who is — 
always mixing the powder of Egyptian mummies with frogs’ warts, and 


running up and down the palace casting evil spells, much as she did in real 


life. Vathek becomes insanely jealous and murders both Nouronihar and 
Gulchenrouz, but Gulchenrouz ascends straight to heaven and lives ina 
perpetual childhood surrounded bya bevy of beautiful boy-houris. Vathek 
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yr ifices 50 lovely lads, who ‘stripped and presented to the ae fe 
spectators the suppleness and grace of paar at ae a See 
i from each other for the sake of be 

tervals they nimbly started ii eae 

i i housand caresses.’ They are ove 

in and mutually imparting at 5 ela a 
er by one, but are rescued by a magic gen 
et Pe in his merry sports. Vathek finally ends up in hell, ‘wander 


, ee 
jig in an eternity of anguish’ for his venture into eighteenth-century 


siclomasochism. 


The scandal of 1784 was partly fabricated or at Be NCE aa 
’s vindicti le Lord Loughborough, and we cannot be 
jourtenay’s vindictive unc pea 
i k place; but the general charg 
that specific sexual acts too a ee eae 
‘tai hough he would marry an 
pertainly true. Beckford, t Sas Ne eee 
ife died i ildbirth), was primarily homosexual: by 
eae bar saba, Syriac for ‘voluptuary’, but 
aricaturing himself as Barzaba, from ar saba, Sy 
* = ie edi sense of ‘boy-fancier’, in his ae ed porate og 
i y 1 
7 Gregorio Franchi, whom he brought bac w 
gpa d, Beckford shielded himself 
i lreturn to England, Bec 
Portugal. Upon his eventua sy ae 
i i ile- lve-foot-high wall topped by 5 
behind an eight-mile-long, twe PR 
i i i lso built because he loved an ; 
surrounding his estate (it was a Oo eee 
d began to act out some o 
wanted to keep out hunters), an Maree 
i his doorkeeper (and with w 
athek. He imported a dwarf to be ( | 
= the Stier fe occasionally sent by teas eee 
abl iri i d also as toler 
abbé from France as spiritual advisor (an 
eee boy-troubles), a physician from Italy, and a harem of boy. 
i i i i land. 
se d ion, some picked up in Eng 
ges. young male servants were all pear! my 
i i Poupee, horr , 
i : ‘there is pale Ambrose, infamous ou 
Layee Bion, beets Nicobuse, the portentous dwarf, oe 
“Silence” Miss Long, Miss Butterfly (slang for ernie. Oe 
- Monkey, The Tur i-dru, z 
Mr Prudent Well-Sealed-up, The pe 
i d bathed), and others: ‘we hav g 
with whom Beckford travelled an ) pee 
. for the stableboys, ‘none of them @ : 
eae, Fe sf illi tners: ‘It’s not worth talking 
ising.’ Not all of them were willing partners: © 
out Bhien —he’s not of the right kind and never will be; we rae ga 
4 els if we go to another paradise.’ There are some pro ee ae 
Retails Bion, his valet Richardson, who nes BS aay ae mate | 
i at i das frigid: “What most c 
t , in which respect he is berate id: “What m sh 
ee Ate me isa certain kind of frigidity and insipidity like Mme thes : 
(the devil take you, you blond beast)’; and yet, ‘Bion always counts 
ga people gained entrance to the cathedral ri ae ae 
i ild orgies of the calip 
d naturally rumours arose concerning Wl 
ac enc pee These rumours are exaggerated — as is everything 
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connected with Beckford — but they cannot be dismissed altogethe . 
Where there was so much smoke there were bound to be a few flame 
flickering. Beckford was a collector and builder ona mammoth scale, and 
he was probably more interested in acquiring objets d’art than fawn- youths, 
But the two manias were aligned: ‘it’s cruel to hear talk of fair boys and 
dark Jade vases and not to buy them.’ 

His exclusion from society was compensated for by the transformation 
of Fonthill Abbey into a Gothic cathedral to rival nearby Salisbu 
Cathedral. With the help of the leading architect of the day, James Wyatt, 
he raised a tower that was nearly 300 feet high. The main enfilade had an 
uninterrupted vista of 300 feet from the north through the south tran- 
septs, and four of the bedrooms were perched 120 feet above ground. (All 
that remains of Fonthill Abbey today is less than half of the north wing, 
containing the Lancaster Tower, Sanctuary, and Oratory, which used to 
house an alabaster statue of Beckford’s patron saint, St Anthony, flanked 
by 36 lighted tapers in silvergilt candelabras, as the focal point of the vista.) 
A grand opening was arranged in 1800, though even the exterior was_ 
hardly near completion, and his guests of honour were Admiral Lord 
Nelson and his mistress, Emma Hamilton — the kind of people who dared 
to defy the conventions. But for the rest, his visitors were limited to 
painters such as Benjamin West, writers, artists, artisans and art dealers, | 
and tradesmen, and his dinners were patched up from social odds and 
ends. Even in Portugal the English colony had refused to pay visits, and did 
all they could to prevent Beckford from being presented at court. 
Beckford had no hope of ever again moving in polite society, and we 
should not underestimate the pervasive ostracism to which he was sub- 

Jected. The liberal Sir Richard Hoare of nearby Stourhead asked to see the 

famed Abbey, and was conducted around by Beckford in 1806. But when 

the Wiltshire neighbours heard of this, they demanded an explanation 
from Sir Richard, lest he be shunned by them as well; he made excuses for 

this gaffe, and never again saw Beckford. . 

During the completion and furnishing of the Abbey, Beckford was 
simultaneously engaged with Franchi in the pursuit of youths. For ex- 
ample, throughout September and October 1807, Beckford wrote direc- 
tions to Franchi to do some pimping for him: ‘If it is at all possible, go to 
see an angel called Saunders who is a tight-rope walker at the Circus Royal 
and the certain captivator of every bugger’s soul. Ah!’ Saunders and his 
troupe disappear but are caught sight of again: ‘find out what you can 
about the site of the Earthly Paradise. Many have sought it in vain: some 

in Syria or Mesopotamia, some in Abyssinia, others in Ceylon, but I 

(according to the latest information) in Bristol.’ His home was discovered 

to be in Duke Street,. London, and Franchi was advised to visit his father, 

and to make ‘a proposition for a journey to foreign parts, and even a life- 
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annuity —all this is possible.’ Letters urging Franchi to make arrangements 
flowed furiously throughout October. By the end of that month Beckford 
himself had been to ‘the Leg household’ (a pun upon tights), and was 
lodging in Brunets’ Hotel, Leicester Square, an area frequented by 
theatrical people and foreigners, waiting to see Saunders in his room. 
Years later, in 1811, Beckford was still following the travels of Saunders, 
this time to York, as well as those of a young horseman who was part of the 
troupe: ‘I would not fly from a nice York patapouf [catamite] if Providence 
sent him to me.’ 

Master Saunders was born in 1789, so he was 18 (though made up to 
look younger, as he was billed as ‘the celebrated Equestrian Infant- 
Phenomenon’) when Beckford saw him, and Beckford was not literally a 
pederast; it would be more accurate to read ‘youths’ or ‘lads’ whenever he 
writes of ‘boys’. The Turk stayed with Beckford a good many years, and 
their relationship did not fade with the passing youth of the former. 
Beckford’s interest was not limited to ephebes: ‘I’d like to run away, 
Heaven knows where, with some great Jock’ (18 September 1813). He was 
also attracted to a soldier in Bath, hoping to ‘take some lessons in drilling 
from him’ (12 October 1819). 

Beckford never again mingled with high society, but he was not 
permanently sequestered at Fonthill, and his letters to Franchi suggest that 
he sometimes ventured into the homosexual subculture of London. From 
1811 to 1817 he rented No. 6 Upper Harley Street (now 100 Harley Street), 
where Franchi often stayed. He also stayed at ‘Brunets’ bagnio’, sometimes 
in company with The Turk. The apartments cost 11 or 12 guineas a week, 
which ‘isn’t very cheap’. And occasionally he stayed in Louis Jacquier’s 
Clarendon Hotel, New Bond Street: ‘late last night, coming out of 
Jacquier’s, I went in search ofa little amusement in an accustomed quarter. 
I knock. They’ve gone away’ (19 January 1819). The Seven Dials neigh- 
bourhood in St Giles’ Parish he called ‘the Holy Land’, his term for the gay 
cruising area, where he hoped to ‘kiss the relics’ (1 July 1812). And, further 
out, in August-September 1810 he found a ‘little rogue’ on Hounslow 
heath, a ‘Paradise’ where a barracks was conveniently sited; he may well 
have shared the pleasures of the Vere Street Coterie in that year. 

As for the youth for whom Beckford’s reputation had been ruined, 
William Courtenay seems to have been more actively and exclusively 
homosexual than his supposed seducer; he never married, and was not 
very cautious. According to the diarist Joseph Farington, by 1810 few of 
the gentlemen of Exeter would visit their scandalous neighbour, and the 
people of Torquay so reviled his servants that Lord Courtenay had to give 
up plans to build a summer residence there. By 1811 an Essex magistrate 
had gathered enough evidence to convict Courtenay of unnatural crimes; 
on hearing that a warrant had been issued for his arrest, he fled to France, 
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where he lived in obscurity for the next 24 years. But the lower classes 
missed their benefactor, even as late as 1823, for Courtenay ‘was so 
humane and charitable, that to this day all the poor in the neighbourhood 
of Exeter lament his absence.’ A distant cousin with a passion for 
genealogy in 1831 helped to revive the Earldom of Devon in his favour (a 
title which the cousin would inherit upon Courtenay’s death), and the 
newspapers taunted the new Earl of Devon for not returning to England 
to claim his seat in the House of Lords. But the laws of England were not 
so tolerant as the Code Napoléon, and Courtenay preferred to spend his 
remaining years in his Paris house in the Place Vendéme to being impris- 
oned or hanged in his native country. And who can blame him? 


(5) Beckford’s Scrapbooks 


Of particular interest to our examination of William Beckford’s life is the 
interest he maintained in the molly subculture. He is forever gathering 
information sent by Franchi concerning the gay areas in such places as 
York or even Cornwall (he hoped that amongst the ‘brothers’ or Method- 
ists there he could find ‘one who was a bit of a mameluke’, i.e. catamite, 
26 July 1810), or gossip concerninga general anda batman in the barracks, 
nicknamed ‘Mary Clarke’ (22 October 1817). His immense library con- 
tained not merely rare and valuable books, but also a few works of 
homosexual interest, such as The Penitent Death of... John Atherton (he and 
his tithe proctor were hanged for buggery in 1640 in Dublin), the Trial of 
Lord Audley (Mervyn Touchet, Earl of Castlehaven, beheaded for rape and 
sodomy in 1631), anda specially bound copy of the trial of Colonel Robert 
Passingham and John Edwards, who had conspired to blackmail George 
Forrester by accusing him of unnatural crimes in 1805. 

In addition to these volumes, for many hours he poured over a special 
scrapbook into which he pasted press reports of all the homosexual 
scandals of the day, and he sometimes recorded his reactions to such 
events in letters to Franchi. For example, here are his comments on the 
arrest of the Vere Street Coterie, which he read about in the Morning 
Chronicle of Tuesday, 10 July 1810: ‘Poor sods — what a fine ordeal, what 
a procession, what a pilgrimage, what a song and dance, what a rosary [i.e. 
string of prisoners]! What a pity not to have a balcony in Bow Street to see 
them pass, and worse still not to have a magic wand to transform into a 
triumph the sorry sequence of events’ (11 July 1810). According to the 
newspaper, one of the men arrested was Matthew Saunders of Duke Street, 
Aldgate, who may be identical with Saunders the tightrope walker pursued 
by Beckford. Beckford’s anger at the persecution of the madge culls never 
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took a more active form than vexatious rage and vain sighing, but at least 
he was not ashamed to be homosexual himself and he clearly recognised 
the prejudice of his society. Beckford was a friend of Lord Roden, nephew 
of the Bishop of Clogher, and in 1822 he referred briefly to ‘the St Albans 
Street procession’, that is, the arrest of the Bishop and the soldier 
Moverley who were dragged through the street and beaten by the mob 
along the way. 

Beckford collected newspaper cuttings about homosexual scandals 
until the very year of his death, carefully wrapped in packets of gilt-edged 
paper together with cuttings of obituaries, coronations, sales of books and 
pictures, and curiosities. I think he shuffled and reshuffled them as he 
grew older, and even in March 1844, less than a month before his death 
at the age of 83, he was still labelling the contents of these packets in the 
shaky hand of an old man. Dozens of these gay cuttings are now scattered 
throughout the Beckford Papers at the Bodleian Library, University of 
Oxford, no longer in any particular order. They are as astonishing in their 
own way as the Love-Letters were 150 years earlier, and they have many 
interesting things to tell us about gay life at a time of high moral fervour. 

Some of the cuttings refer to scandals about notable gentlemen, usually 
by means of innuendo. Beckford cut out a report concerning one of his 
neighbours in Wiltshire, Mr Seymour. In 1828 he and his servant Mr 
Macklin were discovered having sexual relations in the master’s dressing 
room, and their trial was attended by great numbers of the Wiltshire 
gentry. Mr Seymour claimed that the servants were conspiring against 
him, and that ‘he had been leaning over Macklin, with one hand upon his 
shoulder, looking ata book of accounts.’ Both men were found guilty after 
a trial lasting 41 hours, but Mr Seymour absconded.”? One cutting 
concerns ‘a certain English Marquis’ who left the country some years ago 
amidst ‘strange circumstances connected with his early propensities’, 
whose case involving large estates was now arriving at maturity in the 
Court of Chancery; this was probably the Earl of Leicester, previously 
mentioned.*! Another cutting concerns Mr Heber, brother of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, who sued the John Bull newspaper in 1826 for insinuating that 
he had left the country to avoid a homosexual prosecution. The libel stated 
that “The backwardness of the seasons renders the Continent more 
congenial to some constitutions’, and that he had ‘an over addiction to 
Hartshorn’, presumably the name of his lover. (Beckford annotated this 
‘H.H.H. Heber and Hartshorn’.) This cutting is particularly sad, because 
it notes the similar flight of Beckford’s boyfriend of many years previous: 
Heber ‘is supposed (for after all it is but supposition) to have left England 
for much the same reason that my Lord Courtenay — the Bishop of Clogher, 
cum multis alits [and many others], have deemed it expedient to emigrate 
to foreign climes.’” 
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Soldiers are not altogether absent from these cuttings. In 1826 a wel 
dressed lad of 16, said to be the second son of an Irish Peer, was chargé 
with having made indecent proposals toa sentry on duty at Knightsbridg 
Barracks.” But usually the soldiers were more willing, sometimes notof} 
ously willing. In 1827 a sergeant of a distinguished cavalry was drummeé 
out of the barracks for having carried on a homosexual affair. The enti 
regiment was drawn out, mounted and in full costume, for the solemf 
ceremonies. The sergeant, a young and finelooking man, guarded by foul 
soldiers with sabres drawn, slowly walked across the yard, his neck 
encircled by a halter, while trumpets and kettle drums played the ‘Rogue’ 
March’. Then there was dead silence for several agonising minutes as h¢ 
walked the last few yards out of the barracks gate, alone, carrying only § 
small bundle of clothes with him, the archetypal outcast.24 A ‘gang’ of 
mollies who used to pick up soldiers at the Horse Guards Parade regularly 
frequented a room in the Bull public house in Bullen Court, the Strand, 
where they were apprehended in April 1830. Some escaped, but six were 
taken prisoner and conveyed to the police station while a mob of 500) 
people covered them and their guards with mud and filth. One soldier wag 
dealt with under military law, and six civilians were ordered to find bail. 

A fair number of cuttings concern clergymen, who were deemed 
newsworthy because of the presumed hypocrisy of their gay affairs. One 
cutting refers to the Bishop of Clogher, and says that ‘Other Clergymen 
of the Established Church, too, have of late years figured occasionally in’ 
Police Offices, and not for taking liberties with females.’ A typical 
headline is ‘Flight and Disgraceful Conduct of Two Religious Hypocrites’, 
accused of assaulting boys in Manchester in 1832.27 In 1825 Rev. William © 
Hayes, one of the Minor Canons of St Paul’s, was ‘found in a disgusting 
situation with a boy in a lane leading to a wharf in Upper Thames-street.’ 
He was granted bail and absconded, but was recaptured in Reading, found 
guilty by default, and sent to Reading gaol for six months.28 In 1833 in 
Suffolk a rector and a curate were charged with the capital crime of 
sodomy, but they did not come forth to defend themselves, and lost their 
recognizances.”9 

Although gentlemen figure largely in these cuttings, many of them are 
selfmade middle-class gentlemen, rather than members of the gentry or 
aristocracy, and their relations are with men in the lower-middle classes. 
For example, in 1828 G. Harvey, proprietor of a mustard manufactory in 
Blackfriars Road, and Robert Nethercott, a footman belonging to Henry 
Seymour, Esq, of 39 Upper Grosvenor Street, were charged with having 
sex together. Mr Harvey’s father stood bail for his son, and two tradesmen 
stood bail for the footman.*? 

A very interesting case involved a dirty old gentleman named John 
Grossett Muirhead of St George’s, Hanover Square. In 1825 Muirhead 
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et an apprentice outside a print shop in Sackville Street, off eeeailly, 
here he showed him some indecent prints and books, and two ‘skins 


which he bet he could not fit into. One of these condoms was later 
produced in evidence in court, and its use had to be explained. He took 
the young man to a coffee house for a pint of cider and biscuits, where he 
showed him some more dirty pictures, held his hand and fondled him, 
ave him a crown, and arranged for another meeting to have sex. The lad 


thought Muirhead was ‘a good- natured old gentleman’ and was not averse 
to his attentions, but two other boys to whom he told this story said he had 
to be careful. The following Sunday Muirhead took all three boys, one 
aged 14 and one aged 21, to an oyster shop, where he showed them fe 
pornography and fondled them and gave them a crown apiece. Before he 
could proceed any further, two officers, by previous arrangement, burst 
in and arrested him. 
Muirhead’s case was important for re-confirming that privacy and 
consent were no defence in law for homosexuals. He did not deny the 
events, but he argued that there were no legal grounds for a prosecution: 
‘first, that it was not an assault, because the prisoner had the consent of the 
party; and secondly, it was not an offence indictable in the piesent shape, 
because it was committed in private.’ But the judge replied that ‘In crimes 
of this atrocious description, consent or non-consent did not alter the 
offence, and it was an offence against public morals, not only because it 
was committed in a public coffee-room, but because it was an attempt to 
destroy the morals of youthful members of society. His crime was 
exacerbated by the fact that he was a member of the Society for a 
Suppression of Vice and a Director of the Auxiliary Bible Society of St 
George’s in the Fields. He was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment 
for the first offence and six months’ for the second. He pleaded for 
clemency on the grounds that he was 72 years old and infirm, and not likely 
to survive prison. The judge said he would be treated humanely. He 
certainly did survive prison, for three years and nine months later 
Beckford took another newspaper cutting, reporting that he had been 
arrested in Dover for a similar offence.?! Soon afterwards, according to 
Ashbee, he fled to the Continent, though he had been a wealthy property 
owner in Lanarkshire. 
Beckford’s newspaper cuttings provide a marvellous introduction to 
the gay history of this period. They may not reveal much specifically about 
the organised gay subculture, but they do at least reveal some of the gay 
cruising grounds, and they illustrate the changing patterns of contact 
between men of different social backgrounds. The cuttings are especially 
valuable when read in conjunction with Beckford’s reactions to the 
reports, contained in his letters to Franchi. His most scornful, and most 
despairing, comments were expressed upon the hanging, in 1816, of John 
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toriety. Ironically we have come full circle, for i rs Sees 
ynthill Gifford once belonged to Mervyn Touchet, Earl o a ei e 
e first homosexual to be prosecuted in the English courts. i. ee 

Michael’s Gallery in Fonthill Abbey was lined by armoria 7 
delineating Beckford’s descent from the family of Mervyn. 


Attwood Eglerton, a waiter with wife and children who was accused “ 
sodomy bya stable boy. It took the Jury only ten minutes to return a verdi 
of guilty and a sentence of death. Beckford wrote to Franchi on 2 
September: ‘Tomorrow (according to the papers) they are going to han 
a poor honest sodomite. I should like to know what kind of deity they fan¢ 
they are placating with these shocking human sacrifices. Ina numerous |i 
of thieves, assassins, housebreakers, violators (“aman fora rape”) etc, h 
was the only one to be sent to the gallows; all the others were “respite 
during pleasure”. The danger must be great indeed and everyone in th 


slaughter.’ 
Beckford pasted into his scrapbook the report from the News, Sunday 
29 September, and wrote to Franchi on 3 October concerning a document 
about the mollies which Eglerton gave to the prison chaplain Rev. Horace 
Salusbury Cotton on the night before his execution: ‘You may or may not 
know that this man of honour, before his end, put in the hands of his 
Anglican confessor, the most Reverend Mister Cotton, Grand-Almoner of 
Newgate, a tremendous list of the gentlemen affiliated or associated with 
him! He wanted to inform the populace viva voce, but Father Cotton said 
with evangelical sweetness, “My dear Sir, better not, better not.” The 
stupid, hypocritical, bloodthirsty vermin! The day will come when their 
infamous vices and stinking hypocrisies will be revealed to the eyes of all 
Europe. .. . The Portuguese did well to set sail in time before the Annals 
of Father Cotton’ — this is a reference to a Portuguese molly compatriot 
of Franchi who had escaped arrest. 
Beckford himself contemplated fleeing to Portugal as early as 1808, 
with Saunders and a troupe of artists: ‘If were at my last gasp I would rise 
for this one. Gloria in excelsis (full organ) et in terra papale Pax, non Pox — 
I hope’ (30 June 1808). Apparently Beckford during his previous travels to © 
Portugal had had an affair with Jacintho Fernandes Bandeira, elder 
brother of the first Count of Porto Covo da Bandeira, and he believed the 
atmosphere of that country to be much more tolerant. He also spent time 
in Paris, where society and the law were even more tolerant; there he 
hoped to find agreeable inexpensive lodgings where he could buy books 
in the morning ‘and have boys in the evening’ (22 July 1814). 
Arrogant and petulant, Beckford was deeply embittered at being 
snubbed by his social equals and inferiors; he was obsessed with his 
pedigree, and his aspirations were devastated when King George III 
refused to grant him a peerage. The remarkable thing about William 
Beckford — aside from the unique records of his letters and scrapbook — 
is that he braved out his ostracism by society. Weaker men than he such 
as Courtenay, Leicester and the Earl of Findlater, and a host of clergymen 
and aristocrats would have permanently resided abroad in order to escape 
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Tommies and the Game of Flats 


(1) Hidden from History 


Lesbians in England are fortunate in that 
and very rarely imprisoned, fined or exhi 
sions of their love, but the absence of legis 
that they have been more effectively hidd 
men. In the eighteenth century, as today, 
directed not against homosexuals in ge 
men rather than lesbians. The satirists, 
of society, blinded themselves to the po 
for this is the essentially antifeminist 


made for ‘the weaker sex’, and anything that women did amongst 
themselves was beneath serious notice by men. Thus the author of Sat a 

Harvest Home (1749) condescendingly admits that ‘Woman Kissing W sail 
1s more suitable to their natural Softness’ (p. 54). The eae ly held 
belief that women, like children, are naturall ae ae 
another, meant that observation of their intimacies seldom gave rise to 
darker suspicions. Feminine waywardness was not felt to be a matter for 
rave concern amongst men, and homosexual acts between women have 
never been recognised by British law. Thus trial records, an otherwise rich 
source of material on the gay subculture, yield virtually nothing about 
lesbians, while diaries and memoirs and letters reveal onl ca ti 

friendship between literary ladies of the middle and Cheeta se 4 
Amongst the lower classes, where girl servants slept together, wh af 
women did not feel it so necessary to get married, and hen pie 
moved more easily along the rough fringes of the crite! classes, Ido ve 


doubt that ther e werea fair number (e) lesbians but their lives have not 
f . . 
? 


they have never been hanged, 


lation against them does mean 
en from history than have gay 
society’s fear and prejudice were 
neral, but specifically against gay 
and even less moralistic members 
ssibility of lesbianism. One reason 


y affectionate toward one 
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bited in the pillory for expres: 


opinion that allowances must be 


Ipsbians are based almost entirely upon masculine fantasy rather than 
observed fact. Hundreds of documents can be sieved, to yield the bare 
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TOMMIES AND THE GAME OF FLATS 


Unfortunately in most of the sources we consult, the descriptions of 


Minimum of facts, mostly obtained from records in countries where 
various kinds of lesbian acts were criminal offences, and most of the cases 
lnvolved transvestism. Two nuns were burned for such behaviour in 
sixteenth-century Spain, and several women were flogged and sent to the 
galleys in Granada; in France one woman was burned alive in 1535 and 
another was hanged in 1580; one woman was executed in mid-sixteenth- 
century Geneva; in the early seventeenth century Sister Benedetta Carlini, 
Abbess of the Convent of the Mother of God in Pescia, was imprisoned for 
45 years for having a two-year affair with Sister Bartolomia Crivelli; two 
lesbian transvestites were flogged and banished from seventeenth-century 
Leiden; in 1721 a lesbian transvestite was executed in Germany.' Also in 
1721, in Hungary, Catharina Margaretha Lincken performed intercourse 
with another woman by means of a dildo, or artificial penis, an act 
adjudged ‘sodomy’, for which she was executed; at about the same time, 
Countess Sarolta Vay of Hungary dressed as a man and married another 
woman.? There is also a small body of curious medical evidence concern- 
ing tribades and fricatrices, viragos with prominent pudenda which they 
purportedly rubbed together in order to achieve clitoral friction.? 

The evidence that I shall examine in this chapter concerns the two major 
types of lesbian experience in history, crossdressing and romantic friend- 
ship. Because of the paucity of material in English records, it is with some 
perverse satisfaction for us to note that the eighteenth century was 
possessed of at least a few prejudices concerning lesbians. In Satan’s 
Harvest Home lesbianism is described as ‘the Game of Flatts’ (p. 61) — 
areference to games with playing cards, called ‘flats’, and an allusion to the 
rubbing together of two ‘flat’ female pudenda. (By the nineteenth century, 
‘flatfuck’ was a colloquial term for lesbian activity; curiously enough, a 
more recent term for women, ‘broads’, derives from another term for 
playing cards.) The author happily devotes the whole of one chapter to a 
history of lesbianism, beginning, of course, with a commentary upon the 
honoured poetess of Lesbos (p. 18): 


Sappho, as she was one of the wittiest Women that ever the 
World bred, so she thought with Reason, it would be expected 
she should make some Additions to a Science in which Woman- 
kind had been so successful: What does she do then? Not 
content with our Sex, begins Amours with her own and teaches 
the Female World a new Sort of Sin, call’d the Flats, that was 
follow’d not only in Lucian’s Time, but is practis’d frequently in 
Turkey, as well as at Twickenham at this Day. 
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The allusion to Lucian is to that author’s Dialogues, several of which a re 
spoken by lesbians, and in defence of lesbianism. The reference to the 
Latin poet is not as learned as it might appear; his knowledge probably 
goes no further than A Dialogue Concerning Women published in 169], 
which cites the description of Sappho’s lesbianism in Lucian’s dialogues 
Cleonarium and Leoena, and in Lilius Giraldus’ De Poetis.4 Such references 
only serve to underline the fact that the author can deduce few examples 
from his contemporary experience. His lack of knowledge concerning: 
lesbians in London is further exposed by his quoting a tale from Busbequius’ 
Travels into Turkey about Turkish women bathing together, which leads : 
them to burn with love for one another. This is followed by the more 
intriguing story about an old woman of Constantinople who falls in love 
with a girl, disguises herself as a man, successfully charms herself into the 
graces of the girl’s father, marries her, is discovered, judged before the city 
Governor, and soundly chided for her ‘bestiality’. She retorts: ‘Away, Sir, 
says she! You do not know the Force of Love, and God graunt you never 
may.’ She is sentenced to be executed, and drowned in the sea. 

From Constantinople he turns his attention to the Continent, where he - 
is shocked to discover that in France ‘the Ladies (in the Nunneries) are 
criminally amorous of each other, in a Method too gross for Expression.’ In 
his excess of phobia against foreigners he seems to forget that he has 
hinted at some scandals at Twickenham; all he will say about his homeland 
is that although English ladies also kiss one another in public, he seriously 
doubts that they are lesbians (p. 51). His information about gay men, 
quoted in earlier chapters, is not very trustworthy; his information about 
lesbians is worthless, except as evidence of prejudice. 

During the Restoration there were female rakes as well as the more 
common male libertine, and the freethinking dramatist Aphra Behn and 
her husband were an archetypal gay couple. But despite the new freedom 
of expression and action taken by women in the court or on its fringes, 
factual details about lesbians is difficult to locate. The Memoirs of the 
Chevalier de Gramont is our primary source concerning Miss Hobart, 
Maid of Honour to the Duchess of York. Apparently she made advances 
to most of the young ladies in the household, but was repeatedly rebuffed. 
Her first signs of success were with Anne Temple, another Maid of 
Honour, who was also the beloved of the bisexual rake the Earl of 
Rochester. Miss Hobart and Rochester intrigued against one another for 
the favours of Anne, but Rochester eventually won the day and broke up 
the relationship by publicly accusing Miss Hobart of being a notorious 
lesbian and a dreadful creature. In the lampoons that circulated at court, 
Miss Hobart was satirised as a hermaphrodite. 

During the eighteenth century, an object of occasional satire was Mrs 
Anne Seymour Damer, the cultivated sculptor who inherited Horace 
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Walpole’s fortune. She was widowed at the age of 27 (her husband got into 


yast debt and blew out his brains); she never remarried, es eee a 
eee he = ic cea eee 
5ole’s death they tra 
| ee a in the amateur theatricals ar 
Mrs Damer organised at Strawberry Hill when it became ae pea - : 
lesbian nature of her passion is said to be revealed in her es p 
journals in the W.S. Lewis collection in Farmington, ripe: 5 ae 
‘Mrs D—r’ was the object of A Sapphick Epistle by the rape pane 
‘Jack Cavendish’, in which she is encouraged to pe his suit or ae haa 
although she has a horror of men and marriage.® He Baca eae 
back-handed praise of Sappho: ‘Miss Sappho, who was the ss ee Be 
classic maid that bestowed her affections on her own SEX... e pater. 
maid, and unfit for man’s love, she pursued the young girls o seas 
and seduced many. She was the first Tommy the world has upon ze is 
but to do her justice, though there hath been many Tommies since, y 


never had but one Sappho.’ Fair enough. 


By Penny-post she sent her odes, 
To matrons, widows, whores and bawds, 
And won them to her will: 
... Thus happy Sappho past her time, 
In making love, and making rhime, 
To all the Lesbian maids: 
Who were more constant and more kind, 
More pure in soul, more firm of mind, 
Than all the Lesbian blades. 
... Strawberry-hill at once doth prove, 
Taste, elegance, and Sapphic love, 
In gentle Kitty —. 


This line is meant to rhyme with ‘thrive’, and obviously refers pe ae 
the actress, a frequent visitor to Walpole and a friend of as a ea 
Miss Berry. In 1788 Mrs Damer read the epilogue to a0 ae ae 
appeared another actress friend, Miss Stok Deo ey nee 
er satire prior to her marriage to Lor * 
sat of mee she is ea ie or ee te 
of the cheek of Mrs D—r than the ue 
incon wedding night can promise with a a partner as a Ree 
Mrs Damer was sometimes seen wearing a man’s hat, jacket ee : a ae 
her attachments to other women were no Be ee ete 
whispered about rather than fully decnatea The aut or Me ae 
may have chosen the name ‘Jack Cavendish’ in order to poin g 
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f 


Mrs Elizabeth Cavendish, another lesbian member of the Twickenham set 


to judge from an obscene pun in Walpole’s correspondence: ‘Lady Dysart 
is dead too, and Mrs Cavendish in-cun-sole-able.? 


(2) Lesbian Marriages 


Much greater public attention has been given to ‘breeches-clad bawds’, 
Women disguise themselves as men in order to exercise the privileges and 
freedom usually reserved for men — freedom of movement, freedom to 


engage in business, freedom to travel unmolested, freedom to express 


oneself in a frank manner, freedom to be assertive and outgoing — and 
there are enough cases on record to filla full-length study. There is a large 
body of literature from the late seventeenth century concerning ‘roaring 
girls’, ‘Amazonian maids’ and ‘female warriors’; these viragos were very 
often married to soldiers, and donned male clothing in the first instance 
in order to go in pursuit of their husbands, and then became soldiers 
themselves and discovered that they had a great taste for battle; in their 
military adventures they sometimes laid siege to young women, but their 
lives were predominantly heterosexual, and their identities were usually 
discovered when they had to avail themselves of the services ofa midwife. !° 
But however interesting may be the lives of such women as Courageous 
Betty of Chick Lane or Moll Cutpurse, in this study I must concentrate on 
those cases which seem to come closer to our modern understanding of 
lesbian experience. 

Around 1695 in the borough of Southwark a mother advertised that 
whoever would marry her 18-year-old daughter would receive a gift of 
£200 on the wedding day. Among the flock of admirers who offered 
themselves, the young woman especially liked a young Irish lad Mr K—, and 
she accordingly married him. But on the wedding night she received only 
a kiss or two. Her mother confided to her that a man is not always capable 
of duty, and not to despair. The next night she boldly put forth her hand 
to claim what was her due, but to her surprise she discovered that her 
husband was a woman. She leaped out of bed with such violence as to 
awake her companion, but pretended to have a convulsion so as not to 
reveal her discovery. But the ‘counterfeit bridegroom’ suspected her 
discovery, and absconded with the dowry.!! 

It was in fact possible for two women to marry one another without any 
fuss being made, at least to judge by two inexplicable entries from the 
marriage register of the parish of Taxal, Cheshire: 
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Hannah Wright and Anne Gaskill, 

Parish of Prestbury. 4th September 1707. 
Ane Norton and Alice Pickford, 

Parish of Prestbury. 3rd June 1708. 


These are not clerical errors (except possibly the spelling Ane for Anne). 


‘Normally in this as in other registers the man’s name comes first but there 
does not seem to be any room for manoeuvre atall here —these four names 
are feminine. And why go to Taxal? Was the incumbent pees more 
lenient? There does not appear to be any attempt to cover up. a 
But counterfeiting was more common, and a surprisingly typica 
example is that of Mary East. In 1731 she donned masculine clothing, 
assumed the name of James How, and took a small public house at Epping 
for ‘himself’ and ‘his’ consort, another woman. Here, and subsequently at 
the White Horse public house at Poplar, the two women lived together a 
man and wife for 18 years — ‘and raised a considerable sum of mess 
Though relatively wealthy, with £3,000 to £4,000, they kept no eS 
and entertained no friends at home, presumably to keep the husban i 
real sex a secret. As ‘James How’, Mary served on all the parish offices, an 
was occasionally a foreman on juries, establishing a very good reputation 
ith ‘his’ neighbours. 
baboon of Mary East’s real gender was discovered by a woman 
who had known her in her youth, and the couple became the victims ae an 
escalating extortion. Ultimately the price for silence became too much to 
bear, and in 1766 East, now dressed as a woman, brought the meee 
court. She boldly prosecuted her blackmailer, William Barwick, = 
extorting considerable sums of money from her for concealing her ee e 
was convicted and sentenced to stand four times in the pillory and four 
years’ imprisonment.” This public disclosure, however, made it necessary 
for the two women to abandon the White Horse, and the couple went Ue 
retirement. Mary boldly returned to the parish to settle her ie ne 
collect her property. ‘She was dressed in a riding habit, witha black hat an 
feather: so that her acquaintance could hardly believe her to be the same 
person, she having generally appeared in an old man’s coat, woollen ap, 
blue apron, &c.’" ‘Mrs How’ died after a total of 39 years of ere ; 
Mary East survived her partner for a long time, but never took another 
‘wife’. Our historian claims that both women adopted this wp as 
a result of both their husbands-to-be having been hanged for hig he 
robbery. They probably fabricated this explanation in an effort to ener 
for what would otherwise be inexplicable for the conventionally-minde : 
surely they were lesbians.’ 
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nell 42 Aez a : 

L Exercise oF Pea ey Bee: Ly ee ; A better-known case is that of Hannah Snell, who even at the age of ten 
= = =e had organised ‘Young Amazon Snell's Company’ of soldiers among her 
= E = playfellows in Wapping, and who dressed herself as a man upon being 
=| ——s leserted by her husband. She served as a soldier from 1745 to 1750 in the 
te British Army under the name of James Gray. While in Carlisle for | 
= = manoeuvres, she was asked to pimp for Sergeant Davis, but she turned the 
tables and became intimate with the lady in question; the Sergeant accused. 
= her of neglect of duty and ‘a crime which Nature put it out of her power 
Ls by to perpetrate’ and gave her 500 lashes. She fled to Portsmouth and later 
= « joined the British marines. She experienced many adventures as the ship’s 
——— = boy, and wrote her own account of the famous siege of Pondicherry; 
; seriously wounded in the groin, she extracted the ball herself so as not to 

Se disclose her sex. 
= ——— = At Fort St Davids she found it difficult to explain why she did not share 
the homosexual appetites ofher mates. Although her fellow sailors did not 
recognise her gender, they did take note of her lack ofa beard, and dubbed 
‘him’ ‘Miss Molly Gray’ — that is, they treated her as if she were an 
effeminate man, a molly. Hannah much resented this, and in order to 
prove her masculinity, when the ship put in to Lisbon, she made a number 
of conquests over the women of the port. Thus we have the paradox ofa 
female transvestite establishing her ‘manhood’ by a series of lesbian 
| adventures. Similar encounters occurred at Portsmouth when she heard 
that her husband had been hanged. Eventually she revealed her true 
gender to her fellow-sailors, in an unseemly manner that left no doubt in 
their minds, and then capitalised on the publicity by going on the stage."® 
A less happy fate was meted out to cross-dressing women who had the 
audacity to marry other women. In 1746 Mary Hamilton, alias Charles, 
George, and William Hamilton, was tried for fraud at the Quarter Sessions 
at Taunton in Somersetshire, for posing as aman and marrying a woman.” 
Mary was born on the Isle of Man on 16 August 1721. During her 


c- 


= childhood she never gave ‘any cause of suspicion that she would one day 

— ———— = = a | 5 disgrace her sex by the most abominable and unnatural pollutions’, but 
——— —— : = : SS sometime around the age of 14 she was seduced by her neighbour Anne 
Charge goayoned Breast High Hest yourlayonet on y LA mn? Johnson, who converted her to Methodism as well as lesbianism. “These 
: ts two young women became now inseparable companions, and at length 


VIRAL F : ies bedfellows’, and she went to live with Mrs Johnson, who ‘was, it seems, no 
eg oe iy We Frotd Wells novice in impurity, which, as she confess’d, she had learnt and often 
Je practiced at Bristol with her methodistical sisters.’ Criminal transactions 
‘not fit to be mention’d past between them.’ They moved to Bristol and 
took lodgings together, but soon their ‘vile amours’ were ended when Mrs 
nn 
12. Hannah Snell, exhibiting her regimental drill on stage at 

Goodman’s Fields Theatre in 1750. 
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Johnson fell in love with a Mr Rogers and married him. Mary was franti¢ 
with jealousy at this unhappy turn of events: ‘she tore her hair, beat her 
breasts, and behaved in as outrageous a manner as the fondexe husband 
could, who had unexpectedly discovered the infidelity of a beloved wife.’ 

Abandoned by her first lover, Mary dressed in men’s clothes and 
embarked for Ireland, where she became a Methodist teacher. She firs 
took lodgings in Dublin, in a back street near St Stephen’s Green, in a 
house with a 40-year-old widow, whom she began to court as a say but 
the widow shortly afterwards married a cadet in an Irish regiment. She was 
now about 18 years old, and the next object of her affection was Mrs 
Rushford, widow of a rich cheese monger, aged 68. Mary had intended to 
reveal her real sex after gaining her affection, ‘hoping to have the same 
success which Mrs Johnson had found with her’, but she proceeded to 
marry the widow as a man. There was a public wedding with the usual 
joking and merriments, and afterwards Mary continued to deceive her 
wife, ‘by means which decency forbids me even to mention.’ 

The old lady eventually discovered the truth, and Mary fled, with as 
much money as she could stuff into her breeches’ pockets. She sailed to 
Dartmouth, then went to Totnes, where she pretended to be a doctor. 
There she eloped with her first patient, the young daughter of Mr 
Ivythorn. They were married in Ashburton in Devonshire, and returned 
to Totness to the welcoming embrace of the father, relieved that his 
daughter had been made respectable by marriage. After a fortnight, a 
sudden violent storm in the night caused the doctor’s nakedness to bd 
exposed to her wife, who sadly declared ‘you have not — what you ought 
to have.’ ' 

Mary fled once again, this time into Somersetshire, and arrived safelyat 
Wells, where she took the name of Charles Hamilton. Shortly afterwards 
ata dance, she met the beautiful 18-year-old Mary Price, with whom she fell 
madly in love. ‘With this girl, hath this wicked woman since her confine- 
ment declared, she was really as much in love, as it was possible for a man 


as to be with one of her own sex.’ The doctor wrote two letters to Mary 
rice: 


I assure you, my angel, all I write to you proceeds only from my 
heart, which you have so entirely conquered, and made your 
own, that nothing else has any share init; ... do let me have once 
more an opportunity of seeing you, and that soon, that I may 
breathe forth my soul at those dear feet, where I would willingly 
die, if I am not suffer’d to lie there and live. My sweetest 
creature, give me leave to subscribe myself 
Your fond, doating, 
Undone SLAVE. . 
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And Mary Price replied: 


Sur, 

I haf recevd boath your too litters, and sur I ham much surprise 
hat the loafe you priten [pretend] to haf for so pura garlas mee. 
I kan nut beleef you wul desgrace yourself by marring sutch a 
yf [wife] as mee, and Sur I wool nut be thee hore of the gratest 
man in the kuntry. For thof [though] mi vartu his all I haf, yit hit 
is a potion J ham rissolv to kare [carry] to mi housband, soe noe 
moor at presant, from your umble savant to cummand. 


Such innocence and purity captivated the doctor’s heart, and there 
followed a tender and delicate interview between the lovers. They were 
married within two days, on 16 July 1746 at Wells, and continued happily 
married for two months. 

But during a trip to Glastonbury, Charles Hamilton was recognised as 
Mary Hamilton by an acquaintance from Totnes, who reported the story 
of her previous marriage. This quickly got back to Mary Price’s mother, 
who confronted her daughter with some searching questions, but Mary 
insisted that the report must be false. In her eagerness to defend her 
husband, she endeavoured to prove too much — ‘she asserted some things 
which staggered her mother’s belief, and made her cry out, O child, there 
is no such thing in human nature.’ Soon everyone in Wells was talking 
about the affair, and by the time Doctor Hamilton returned from Glas- 
tonbury, she was laughed at in the streets, and her neighbours threw dirt 
at her and verbally abused her. Mary’s mother had gone to a magistrate 
and a warrant was granted for the arrest of the Doctor, who was seized on 
18 September. Mary was resolved to stand by the side of her husband, 
claiming that the information was malicious, but the truth was revealed to 
her; she fell into a fit and recovered but with difficulty. 

Appearing before the justice, Mary had to admit that she had been 
tricked ‘by the vilest and most deceitful practices’, and she revealed her 
plight to the authorities: ‘After their marriage they lay together several 
nights and that the said pretended Charles Hamilton who had married her 
aforesaid entered her body several times, which made this woman believe 
at first that the said Hamilton was a real man.’!® And before the justice was 
exhibited ‘something of too vile, wicked and scandalous a nature, which 
was found in the Doctor’s trunk, having been produced in evidence against 
her’, presumably a dildo, whereupon Mary Hamilton was committed to 
Bridewell to await trial.! As she was conveyed to the gaol, ‘she was 
attended by many insults from the mob’, and even her deluded wife was 
cruelly abused. 

No one was quite able to define exactly what crime Mary Hamilton had 
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committed, as no statute covered such an outrage; at the advice of 
learned counsel, she was prosecuted under a clause of the vagrancy at 
‘for having by false and deceitful practices endeavoured to impose ©) 
some of his Majesty’s subjects.’ Mary revelled in the notoriety given to he 
case by all the newspapers. As reported in the Bath Journal, ‘There are gre 
numbers of people flock to see her in Bridewell, to whom she sells a greal 
deal of her quackery; and appears very bold and impudent. She seems very 
gay, with Periwig, Ruffles and Breeches; and it is publicly talked that sh 
has deceived several of the fair sex by marrying them.’®° In fact it wa 
claimed at the trial that she had married 14 women.?! 

Mary Hamilton was duly convicted of fraud. During the winter of 1746, 
she was publicly whipped in the four market towns of Taunton, Glas 
tonbury, Wells, and Shepton Mallet, and then sent to prison for six 
months. It will have taken a great deal to break her spirit: 


These whippings she has accordingly undergone, and very 
severely have they been inflicted, insomuch, that those persons 
who have more regard to beauty than to justice, could not 
refrain from exerting some pity toward her, when they saw so 
lovely a skin scarified with rods, in such a manner that her back 
was almost flead [flayed]: yet so little effect had the smart or 
shame of this punishment on the person who underwentit, that 
the very evening she had suffered the first whipping, she offered 
the gaoler money, to procure hera young girl to satisfy her most 
monstrous and unnatural desires.” 


Similarly brutal treatment was meted out to Ann Marrow, who was also 
convicted of fraud. In July 1777 she was found guilty ‘for going in man’s 
cloaths, and personating a man in marriage, with three different women, 
...and defrauding them of their money and effects.’ She was sentenced 
to three months in prison, and to stand in the pillory at Charing Cross on 
22 July 1777: there she was pelted so severely, primarily by the female 
spectators, that she was blinded in both eyes.” 

Discovery did not always have such severe consequences, but it invari- 
ably led to separation and ostracism. Around 1815 Helen Oliver, a 
maidservant, dated a ploughman from a neighbouring farm in West 
Kilbride, Scotland, who turned out to be a woman, and who persuaded 
Helen to abandon female dress and duties. Helen donned men’s clothes 
and took the name of her brother John, and went to work for her cousin 
in Glasgow, who did not recognise her as a woman. Later she went to 
Paisley, then to Johnstone, where she married a young woman. Eventually 
she became an apprentice plasterer in Hutcheson, but after four years her 
real sex was discovered, and in 1821 she was forced to leave town, and 
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ilisappeared from view. 
Women who had the necessary force of character to live like men were 


often desirous of publicity, and even wrote memoirs. Charlotte Charke 
(1710-1760) in her autobiography derived much pleasure from exhibiting 
the success of her disguises. She worked as a strolling actress playing the 
breeches parts, ‘a grocer, a clerk, a pastry cook, a hog merchant’. After a 
narriage that lasted only one year (and produced a daughter), she left her 
husband and adopted men’s clothing offstage. She played her various 
parts well: ‘Making seeds and plants the general subject of my discourse, 
was the true characteristic of the Gardener; as, at other times, a Halter and 
horse-cloth brought into the house and awkwardly thrown down on a 
chair, were emblems of my stable profession.’ At various times she worked 
as a small shopkeeper, a sausage maker, a pastry cook, and she gained 
penetrating insights into the symbols and roles of male dominance. Even 
at the age of four she confessed to having ‘a passionate Fondness for a 
Perriwig’, but she never fully revealed her private life; throughout all of her 
vagabond adventures she was accompanied by her companion Mrs Brown, 
a younger woman who repeatedly nagged her into settling down. But we 
are told little else about ‘My Friend’, and we are never given any explana- 
tion as to why she decided to pass as a gentleman — ‘My going into Mens 
Cloaths, in which I continued many Years; the Reason of which I beg to be 
excused, as it concerns no Mortal now living, but myself.’ She was not 
approved of by her daughter when she grew up, or by her father the 
famous dramatist Colley Cibber, though her brother Theophilus Cibber 
gave her financial help.”° She wrote a novel, The History of Henry Dumont 
(1756), in which there is an effeminate male cross-dresser, a ‘male-madam’ 


who is ducked in a fish pond.” 


(3) Lesbian Pirates 


Women who dress as men are often viragos and swashbuckling adventur- 
ers, perhaps none more exotic than the lesbian pirates Anne Bonny and 
Mary Read.” We first hear of Anne Bonny, born Anne Cormac, in 1710 
as a 13-year-old tomboy in the port of Charleston, South Carolina, in the 
pre-Independence New World. Although the daughter ofa wealthy lawyer 
and plantation owner, her red hair was cut short, her face was dirty, and 
her habits were rowdy. As one historian notes, Anne ‘grew up into a 
strapping, boisterous girl, of a “fierce and courageous temper” which 
more than once led her into sad scrapes, as when she slew her English 
servant-maid with a case knife. But apart from such occasional outbursts 
of temper she was a good and dutiful daughter.’ 
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About five years later we again hear of her, seen frequenting the tavert 
of the port, on the arms of various buccaneers, and there are stories thal 
a would-be suitor was hospitalised for a month after she beat him with 
chair. She once used her sword to publicly undress her fencing mastey 
button by button. 

Her father disinherited her when she eloped with James Bonny; i 
revenge, she burnt down the family plantation, then fled to the British 
controlled port of New Providence (on modern Nassau in the Bahamas), 
ahaven for such pirates as Blackbeard and Captain Kidd. Upon her arrival 


she quickly established herself by shooting off the remaining ear of an 


already one-eared drunken sailor who blocked her way when she disem» 
barked. In a short while she discarded her husband and went to live with 
the pirate Captain Jennings and his mistress Meg. Advised to get some 
male protection, she became the mistress of Chidley Bayard, the wealthiest 
man on the island. But eventually she deserted him for the pirate John 
‘Calico Jack’ Rackham, so named because of the loud striped patchwork 
trousers which he wore. Although they had one child (mysteriously 
disposed of), it has been suggested that Calico Jack may have come to New 
Providence as the paramour as well as quartermaster to a Captain Vane, 

Another of Anne’s menfriends was much more certainly gay: Pierre 
Bouspeut (sometimes called Pierre Delvin or Peter Bosket), who ran a 
coffee shop, hairdressing and dress-making shop, as he was a designer of 
fine velvet and silk clothing. Anne and Pierre got word that a French 
merchantman richly laden with costly materials would be sailing by, and 
together they organised their first ‘privateering’ raid. With the aid of some 
of Pierre’s friends they stole a boat from the abandoned wrecks in the 
harbour, and liberally covered the topsail, deck and themselves with turtle 
blood. In the bow they placed one of Pierre’s dress dummies, dressed in 
women’s clothing and similarly splashed with blood. Anne stood over this 
nightmare figure with a blood-soaked axe, and they sailed out to the 
merchantman. When its crew caught sight of this demonic ship by the light 
of the full moon, they were so horrified by the impending mayhem that 
they turned over the cargo of their vessel without a fight. 

Less theatrical acts of piracy were of course commonplace in the port, 
and Captain Woodes Rogers in due course attempted to secure the power 
and jurisdiction of the British government by offering the King’s Pardon 
to all pirates who would turn themselves in and offer to reform. But Anne 
refused, knowing that she could not be pardoned for the attempted 
murder of her father. She and Calico Jack and Pierre broke through a 
blockade that Rogers had positioned in the harbour: for this incident, 
Anne was stripped to the waist like an Amazon, and dressed in black velvet 
trousers designed by Pierre; with one hand resting on the hilt ofher sword, 
and the other waving a long silk scarf at the astonished Governor, she 
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sailed past ‘as daintily as any fine lady being seen off on a long ocean 
yoyage.’ Soon she established her position aboard this ship by shooting a 


sailor whose attentions were becoming obnoxious to her. Though offi- 
clally she was second in command, after Calico, she had thrown him out 
of the Captain’s quarters and resided there alone. 

But eventually her crew decided to accept the pardon, which was made 
easier by Rogers’ having obtained a special pardon for Anne, and they 
returned to New Providence peacefully. There it was that Anne met Mary 
Read alias ‘Mark’ Read. Mary’s mother long ago, in England, had dressed 
her daughter as a boy and had pretended that she was her dead son Mark, 
in order to ensure an inheritance from Mary’s grandmother, such inheri- 
tances, like so much else, being reserved for the male. Mary eventually 
came to prefer her masculine role so much that her mother disinherited 
her. She was apprenticed as a footboy, then ran away to join the army as 
a soldier. She married a soldier and together they opened the Three 
Horseshoes Inn; but after three years her husband died and the public 
house failed, so she again donned men’s clothes and signed on a Dutch 
merchantman as Mark Read. This ship was captured by English pirates, 
whom she was persuaded to join, and thus it was that she eventually found 
herself finding pardon in New Providence and joining up with Anne. 

At about this time — though Anne and Mary were already fast friends 
— Anne’s husband, James Bonny, reappeared to reclaim his wife, i.e. his 
property. He kidnapped her and brought her bound and naked before the 
Governor, charged with the felony of deserting her husband. He sug- 
gested ‘divorce by sale’, a more ‘lenient’ punishment, hoping to profit by 
the proceeds of such an auction. But Anne refused to be, as she said, 
‘bought and sold like a hog or cattle’; in fact she expressed herself so 
vehemently that no buyer dared step forward to claim such a ‘hellcat’. The 
Governor was forced to release her on condition that she return to her 
rightful master, but James, who only wanted the money, fled in terror from 
the storm she had raised. Mary had to persuade Anne not to shoot the 
Governor. Instead, together they set out inasloop in pursuit of James; he 
escaped after a merry chase, but they burnt his turtle business to the 
ground. ' 

In due course the pirate crew was re-formed, with Anne and Mark 
constantly together aboard ship. This intimacy aroused the jealousy of 
Calico Jack, who threatened to slit Mark’s throat, but bursting into the 
cabin one day with just this in mind, he discovered Mary stretched out on 
the bed before Anne, not entirely clothed and visibly a woman. Some 
(male) historians would have us believe that only minutes before, — 
had ripped off Mary’s clothing, and herself had only just discovered Mark’s 
true gender. This is highly unlikely. The two women had already been 
intimate far too long — and had shared such a rough lifestyle at that — not 
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to have been fully acquainted with one another’s gender. (Even if Mary had 
pretended to be a boy, surely Pierre would have discovered this long ago,) 
The bowdlerisation of this episode and attempts to explain it away are 
typical of how this pair of women have been treated by historians; Anné 
Bonny frequently appears in biographical collections for children (her 
story in a tiny booklet in a pack of Shredded Wheat cereal inspired Steve 
Gooch’s play The Women-Pirates in 1969), where she is conventionalised ag 
merely a pirate captain’s mistress, rather than the leader she actually was, 

In the event, Anne and Mary — no longer ‘Mark’ — remained insepa- 
rable, and both women alternately donned male and female clothing. In 
due course they took command of another ship, and men-of-war were sent _ 
out to capture ‘those infamous women’. They abandoned all caution and_ 
raided numerous other ships. One of the victims of their piracy happened 
to be the Royal Queen, a vessel owned by Anne’s former ‘lover’ Chidley 
Bayard, and commanded by one Captain Hudson. On this occasion Anne 
seduced Hudson into bringing her aboard, then drugged his wine instead 
of sleeping with him, and secretly doused the firing pins of the cannons _ 
with water. She left the next morning, then returned with her pirates. The 
Royal Queen’s gunmen were unable to open fire and they were easily 
captured. Only Captain Hudson was killed in this otherwise bloodless 
battle — by a jealous Mary. 


13. The lesbian pirates Anne Bonny and Mary Read, insepa- 
rable and well-armed, before their capture near Jamaica. 
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Eventually Anne and Mary were captured by a Captain Barnet. In the 
heat of this final battle their crew deserted them, staying below deck and 
refusing to fight. So Mary shot two of their own men, and wounded Calico. 
But it took an hour for Barnet’s entire crew to subdue the two women. 
They and their pirate crew were taken to trial in St Jaga de la Vega, Jamaica, 
convicted of piracy on 28 November 1720, and sentenced to be hanged. 
Anne and Mary promptly ‘pleaded their bellies’ and were pardoned. This 
was a common plea amongst women sentenced to death, the point being 
that no court would hang an innocent albeit unborn life — though neither 
of them in fact bore a child, and almost certainly neither was pregnant. 

Anne visited Calico before he was hanged, and said ‘I am sorry to see 
you in this predicament, but had you fought like a man you would not now 
have to die like a dog.’ Mary herself died of a fever contracted in prison, 
and Anne just disappeared. One unlikely story is that she got married and 
returned to Charleston where she would still have been wanted for arson, 
attempted parricide, and conspiracy against the King’s authority. An even 
more unlikely story is that she went into a nunnery. 

Pirate literature is not noted for its accuracy, and there has never been 
any thoroughgoing research into the lives of Anne Bonny and Mary Read. 
Their story, like that of all pirates, has been treated as a peg upon which 
the bourgeois imagination can hang its thirst for mobility, ill-gotten gains 
and romantic independence. And like all tales of high adventure, their 
story comes in widely different versions, according to the whim of the 
historian or novelist or playwright. The story I have told above seems to 
be the most accurate we can cull from the very earliest documents. 
Evidence of their homosexuality is not so clear cut as we might wish, and 
at most they were bisexual, so ‘lesbian’ is a misnomer. Some less substan- 
tiated legends claim that both women were brought up in boy’s clothing, 
and that there was a thriving gay subculture in New Providence; homosex- 
ual men certainly did flee persecution in places such as Amsterdam, and 
they may well have ended up at New Providence. In any case, we must take 
into account Anne and Mary’s dismissive treatment of their temporary 
male paramours and even their children, their obvious enjoyment of their 
cross-dressing, and the fact that they acted together as a couple and 
obviously loved one another; so the evidence suggests that they must be 
relevant to any history of lesbian experience. 
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(4) Romantic Friends 


During the last third of the eighteenth century we can find numerou 
accounts of passionate female friendship, part of the Age of Sentiment and 
the growing Romantic movement in life as well as literature. The vadi 
mecum of romantic female friends was the novel A Description of Millenium 
Hall (1762), based fairly closely upon the life of its author Sarah Scott. She 
married in 1751, but left her husband after a year, and went to Bath to live 
with Barbara Montague, sister of Lord Halifax. They had been inseparable 
friends since 1748, and Lady ‘Bab’ had even accompanied Sarah on her 
honeymoon. In 1754 they took a house together at Bath Easton, where 
they lived and worked together on a charity project for poor girls until 
Lady Bab’s death. Scott’s novel tells the story of a pair of romantic friends | 
who live and travel together, and who are eventually joined by three more 
women, a pair of whom are also romantic friends, and this ‘establishment 
becomes a model of happy, generous living’ without men.” 

The love of Sarah Ponsonby and Eleanor Butler, the ‘Ladies of Llangol- 
len’, is more famous, and does not need retelling here. Disguised as men, i 
they eloped together in 1778 and shared their lives in Plas Newydd for 53 
years. They were visited by all the notable people in society, the Duke of — 
Wellington, Wordsworth, Wedgwood, Edmund Burke, Hester Thrale 
Piozzi, Sir Walter Scott, Lady Caroline Lamb, and they became a byword 
for pure romantic friendship. But as far as we can tell, they shared 
everything except sex: they were conservative, and easily shocked by 
immodesty and immorality (they dismissed their servant for being preg- ~ 
nant without being married).*° George Elers in his Memoirs records falling 
in love with a girl who was quite unresponsive to him. ‘After I went abroad 
she formed a most romantic attachment to a young lady by the name of 
Arabella Ross. At that time Lady E. Butler and the Hon. Miss Ponsonby 
lived in Wales together. Their affection, I presume was founded on similar 
principles . . . poor Sophie died at the early age of twenty five, leaving the 
whole of her fortune to her friend Miss Ross, for life.’*° 

Early death or eventual marriage usually resolved the dilemmas raised 
by love between women in the middle classes. Respectable women were 
pretty well trapped either into marriage or into caring for their aged 
parents and living at home if they remained unmarried. Many women 
formed romantic friendships with other women, engaged in flirtation and 
courting, and even dreamed of living together without men. In America 
according to the observations of Saint Méry during his journeys of 1793 
to 1798, there were many romantic women friends, and ‘they are not at all 
strangers to being willing to seek unnatural pleasures with persons of their 
own sex’,*! but there is no evidence of this willingness in the more formal 
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ambience of English society. 

On the opposite side of the coin, our insight into the lives of eighteenth- 
century lesbians is helped no more by diatribes and gossip sheets than by 
the numerous poems, plays and pornography which mention lesbianism. 
These of course are not to be trusted at all — though they certainly indicate 
the attitudes of the public towards lesbianism. In Sylvain Marechal’s 
Almanach des sonnettes femmes de la Société Joyeuse we learn that March is the 
month for fellatrices, November for tribades, and December for voyeuses — 
a seasonal survey which is pleasant enough entertainment, but little else. 
Diderot’s major novel La Religieuse (The Nun), begun in 1760, contains 
numerous love scenes between a nun and a mother superior, and is 
supposedly based upon a real cause célébre, but its sensational admixture of 
sex, sadism, and anti-Catholicism is obviously devised for a certain 
readership. Casanova asserted that lesbianism was so common among 
nuns (and the women of Provence were especially inclined to it) that many 
confessors did not even bother to impose penalties. But the frequent 
theme of lesbian nuns merely emphasises that for most writers and 
historians the lesbian exists only between the pages of a novel catering to 
masculine lust and anticlerical prejudice. 

The term ‘lesbian pornography’ is a misnomer, for it so patently 
exploits lesbians for the titillation of heterosexual men, that I cannot 
imagine it would give great pleasure toa lesbian readership. It reveals little 
about any genuine lesbian experience or subculture, but much about the 
popular stereotypes concerning lesbians. A typical example is an account 
of ‘The Loves of Sappho’ which was serialised in the weekly magazine The 
Exquisite, around 1842, beginning with a history of Sappho, who is sup- 
posed to have turned to women after being rejected by Phaon. The author 
acknowledges that Sapphic love exists in all countries including England, 
France, Italy, Turkey and the oriental climates, and to demonstrate this he 
presents an interminable and tedious tale of ‘exquisite’ soft porn which 
runs through many issues.22 In such works as this, lesbians are acknowl- 
edged solely as sexual creatures, whose homosexual tastes are merely 
experiments on the path to full heterosexual pleasure. While male sex is 
portrayed in a fairly healthy manner, as rough and ready and ordinary, 

lesbian sex is portrayed as being exquisite, not part of everday life, but 
reserved for sumptuous and expensive brothels or strange and exotic 
secret societies and nunneries. Lesbian interludes are de rigueur in other- - 
wise heterosexual pornography such as Memoirs ofa Man of Pleasure; or, The 
Amours, Intrigues, and Adventures of Sir Charles Manly (1827), but the deeply 
prejudiced nature of such novels is revealed when the lesbian sex is 
described as causing great distress to the male baby in the heroine’s womb! 
The more realistic flavour of eighteenth-century French semi-pornogra- 
phy would not be matched by the English until the later nineteenth 
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century, but that is a subject that goes well beyond the limits of the present 
study. 

There is no indication that homosexual women in England ever 
gathered together in a real subculture until quite modern times. In 1792 
there is supposed to have existed in London, ‘a female whipping club’, 
which met every Thursday evening at its premises in Jermyn Street. 
Though its members ‘are mainly married women’, only women were 
admitted, and they enjoyed chastising one another at their meetings: ‘the 
whipping starts on the calves and goes up to the posteriors.’* But this 
sounds suspiciously like titillating fiction rather than fact. 

It is however possible that lesbian clubs existed in the late eighteenth 
century, at least upon the Continent, in sophisticated capitals such as Paris 
and Vienna. According to Baron K. von Reizenstein in his Trip to Vienna 
(1795), the most fashionable women ‘are no longer so stupid as to seek the 
company of the other sex; they organise general gatherings in secluded 
places to which they would rather admit the Devil than a man. Various 
cabals and intrigues are set afoot to get novices. Young and charming girls 
are not safe, neither by day or night, from the ceaseless pursuit of the 
priestesses who officiate in this unclean temple.’ The absence of specific 
details in Reizenstein’s account suggests that it is composed of a high 
degree of fantasy. The existence of erotic secret societies in Vienna is 
somewhat more definitely established for the mid-nineteenth century. 
Joseph Hormayr in his Kaiser Franz und Metternich (1848) claims that one 
lesbian club was comprised of the ladies Thun, Ruspolo, Lichnowsky, 
Khevenhiiller and Thirheim, and the notorious Queen Caroline of 
Naples. Hormayr, however, was quite malicious, and we must be careful 
not to accept his evidence wholeheartedly. 

However, there are so many accounts of a distinguished lesbian club 
which flourished in Paris in the 1780s that it seems genuine despite the 
colourful and elaborate descriptions of it. This was the Anandrynes, 
founded by Mme Furiel whose house was the meeting place. The president 
was the notorious actress Mlle Raucourt. Procuresses such as La Gourdan 
assisted in recruiting new candidates or ‘Desirantes’, who would be 
bathed, perfumed, and garbed in a ‘chemise a la tribade’ with an open, slit 
front (from the girdle down) and decorated with ribbons, and then led to 
Mme Furiel, a brunette of about 30 with a manly appearance, who as the 
‘affectionate Mama’ showed the candidate the club’s symbol of two billing 
and cooing turtle-doves, gave her a kiss ‘a la Florentine’, and inspected her 
bosom to determine ‘whether it possessed the firmness of marble.’ Then 
followed two hours of instruction in lesbian love by another woman. On 
the second day of the initiation the candidate was led to the centre of the 
‘Temple of Venus’, a circular room illuminated from above and from the 
sides, with a statue of Vesta hovering over a globe. The walls were 
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decorated with representations of the female private parts. On two altars 
were statues of Sappho anda bust by Houdon of Mademoiselle/ Chevalier 
D’Eon the male transvestite, strangely described as the ‘most famous 
modern Tribade’. An elaborate ceremony concluded in a banquet and an 
orgy. Candidates who wished to ascend in the hierarchy, were locked into 
aroom filled with a statue of Priapus, phallic objects; figurines of men and 
women in coitus, and a host of heterosexual stimulants, and required to 
tend the fire of Vesta, which, ifit went out, was proof of their lack of lesbian 
determination. 

Members of the Orders of Anandrynes supposedly included even 
married women such as the Marquise Terracenes, the wife of the Attorney 
General; likewise it appealed to actresses such as Mlle Arnould. The 
sources — which include Hic et Haec ow l’Eléve des RR.PP. Jesuites etc (Berlin, 
1798), La Cauchoise, etc (London, 1788), Le Petit-Fils d’Hercule (1788), 
L’histoire de la secte anandryne, and Mairobet’s L’apologie de la Secte Anandryne 
and his more notorious L’espion Anglais (1779) — are overwhelmingly 
literary and imaginative and salacious, and quite difficult to integrate into 
a study of the gay subculture in England. The descriptions sound like pure 
fantasy, but we must remember that this was Paris, which was far in 
advance of London in the liberty it allowed its citizens. 


Chapter 16 


From Twickenham to Turkey 


(1) The Old World 


The molly houses of London were as nothing compared to their counter- 
parts in less intolerant parts of the world. But it is difficult to document the 
existence of male prostitution or a gay subculture as such in more than a 
few of the most exotic countries. William Lithgow in The Totall Discourse 

‘y 


Of the Rare Adventures, and painefull Peregrinations (1632) reported that _ 


during his visit to Malta in 1616 he ‘saw a Spanish soldier and a Maltese 
boy burnt in ashes, for the public profession of sodomy; and long or 
night there were above a hundred bardassoes — whorish boys — that fled 
away to Sicily in a galleot for fear of fire, but never one bugeron stirred 
being few or none there free of it.’! Of Morocco, which is commonl \ 
believed to be the modern gay paradise, Lithgow also has a few an 
There are some twelve thousand allowed brothel-houses in this town 
[Fez], the courtesans being neatly kept and weekly well looked to b 
physicians. But worst of all, in the summer time they openly ticeatied 
three thousand common stews of sodomitical boys. Nay, I have seen at 
midday, in the very market places, the Moors buggaring these filth 
carrions, and without shame or punishment go freely away.”* Turke ag 
regarded as the sink of lascivious luxury, and the Turks were said z be 
particularly addicted to sodomy, ‘which they account as a dainty to digest 
all other libidinous pleasures.”? As late as 1822 the author of a pam het 
could advise the scandalously absconded Bishop of Clogher to es a tri 
to Turkey, where he can worship his god without the fear of being pean 
or hanged.” The xenophobia of the typical Englishman goes a long way to 
explain the belief that homosexuality was prevalent abroad, be it in a 
exotic east or closer to home, particularly in papist Italy. igheos saw it 
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felebrated throughout Italy, not only in the great cities, but even in ‘the 
smallest village of Italy. A monstrous filthiness, and yet to them a pleasant 
pastime, making songs and singing sonnets of the beauty and pleasure of 
their bardassi, or buggared boys.” A character in Robert Greene’s A Quip 
Jor an Upstart Courtier (1592) has this to say to another: ‘And whereas thou 
saiest thou wert borne in Italy, & caled hether by our courtiers, him may 
wee curse that brought thee first into Englande: for thou camest not alone, 
but accompanied with multitude of abhominable vices, hanging on thy 
bumbast nothing but infectious abuses, and vaine glory, selfe love, 
sodomie and strange poisonings, wherewith thou hast infected this 
glorious Iland.’ 

Homosexuality is as indigenous to England as to most other countries, 
but ifit is possible for the structures of homosexuality, i.e. the gay subculture, 
to have been imported into England, then it was probably brought over 
from the rather more prosaic territory of the Netherlands by William II 
and his court. The gay subculture certainly flourished concurrently in 
both countries, and the major anti-gay purges of the eighteenth century 
occurred in Holland at the same time as the lesser purges in England. The 
astonishing purges of 1730 to 1731 probably sent men running for cover 
even in England, where it was publicised, and remarked upon in Lord 
Hervey’s circle. In April 1730 some men were arrested in Utrecht; they 
incriminated others, and on 21 July the States of Holland issued a Placat, 
posted in every town, that set off wide-scale persecution. Sodomy was to 
be punished by death, and those who offered their homes for its commis- 
sion were also to die, and their corpses to be burned to ashes and thrown 
into the sea ‘or exposed as unworthy of burial’, and the names of the 
convicted — including the fugitives — would be publicly posted. 

Some 250 men were summoned before the authorities; 91 faced 
decrees of exile for not appearing. At least 60 men were sentenced to 
death. In Amsterdam, Pieter Marteyn Janes Sohn and Johannes Keep, 
decorator, were strangled and burnt; Maurits van Eeden, house servant, 
and Cornelis Boes, 18, Keep’s servant, were each immersed alive in a 
barrel of water and drowned; Laurens Hospuijn, Chief of Detectives in 
the Navy, was strangled and thrown into the water with a 100-pound 
weight. At The Hague, Frans Verheyden, Cornelis Wassemaar, milkman, 
Pieter Styn, embroiderer of coats, Dirk van Royen, and Herman Mouil- 
liont, servant, were hanged and afterwards thrown into the sea at Scheven- 
ingen with 50-pound weights; Pieter van der Hal, grain carrier, Adriaen 
Kuyleman, glove launderer, David Muntslager, agent, and Willem la 
Feber, tavern keeper, were hanged and thrown into the sea with 
100-pound weights. In Kampen, Jan Westhoff and Steven Klok, soldiers, 
were strangled on the scaffold and buried under the gallows. In Rotter- 
dam, Leendert de Haas, 60, candle maker, Casper Schroder, distiller, 
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Huibert v. Borselen, gentleman’s servant, were strangled, burnt, and th | 
ashes carried in an ash cart out of the city and then by aye to he sea an 
thrown overboard. And at Zuidhorn, at least 22 men were executed o 3 
September 1731, including Gerrit Loer, 48, farmer, Hendrik erence 
Jan Berents, 19 — all scorched while alive and then strangled and burnt t 
ashes; 12 others aged 20 to 45 were strangled and burnt; and eight a 
i to cota Senger and burnt, including Jan Ides, 18, who aia oe 
eee ounce: I forgive you for the sin which you have committe 
It seems as though most of the men were in fact ‘guilty’ of bein 
homosexual, that is, this was neither a political reign of terror, nor a 


hysterical witch-hunt which rounded up ‘innocent’ people. Not enough 
research into the actual trial records has yet been done, and we cannot be 


certain how well the gay subculture was developed, or how Dutch 
immigrants such as Peter Vivian, the peruke maker, may ae contributed 
to the formation of the English subculture. But we are certain that th 
subculture existed, and the Dutch evidence is surprisingly similar to tha 
English evidence. As early as 1703 there were specific cruising grounds in 
The Hague where homosexuals recognised each other by “eu signs In 
the 1730s, in the provinces of Frisia and Groningen, homosexual ae 2 
each other female names. By the middle of the eighteenth cakes He 
oe gay men met not only in public toilets and under the arcade 
of the town hall, but in molly houses or taverns called lothuysen. The 
developed a sense of gay identity supported by the use of special mimic ; 
love names, and a network of friends and contacts, and som a 
sealed marriage contracts with blood.” adie: al 
Research has been unable to reveal much evidence of gay subculture 
in other countries during this period. Perhaps in response to the Dutch 
Placat, the Swedish penal code of 1734 required that convicted sodomite 
be beheaded, but there is no evidence of a Swedish gay sametiities 
(although there were certain gay notables such as King Gustavus III) 
Similarly in Prussia we find gay members of the nobility such as Princ : 
Henry, but little evidence ofan organised gay subculture outside the cou : 
at least not until the late 1800s. During the wars of independence at a t 
time, a Freemason Lodge in Berlin was accused of being a club f ; 
pederasts. The entrance to this club was at the rear of the buildin aie 
over the door was the inscription ‘Wise men shall find the sates 
eed to bean allusion to the superiority of anal intercourse. Geeniad 
oe iges at that time were called ‘warm brothers’, a phrase still in use 
: In France, the gay subculture flourished primarily in the court. Philippe 
d’Orleans, ‘Monsieur’, was notorious for the public manner in are? 
displayed his boyfriends, and his wife, Elizabeth Charlotte, adopted . 
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liberal attitude of necessity, as in her letter of 3 December 1705 to 


Ameliese: ‘Where can you and Luise have been hiding, to know so little of 
the ways of the world? I should have thought it was quite impossible to 
spend any time at all at any Court without getting a good idea of it. If one 
were to detest every man who is fond of young fellows, it would be 
impossible to find even six people to like, or at least not to dislike.’? For the 
nobility, private life was relatively unhampered by petty moral conven- 
tions. In the closing years of the seventeenth century, for example, a 
homosexual club had been founded by the Duc de Grammont, the Maltese 
Knight de Fillodet, Manicamp and the Marquis de Bizan. All of the 
members submitted to the ‘rigueurs de Noviciat, qui durerait jusqu’a ce 
que la barbe fut venue au menton.’ But shortly after its founding, a royal 
prince joined it and the King, on discovering this, ordered its dissolution; 
the Prince was punished on the part of his body by which he had offended. 
Our source for this anecdote is a chapter in La France galante (1695) which 
is significantly titled ‘La France devenue Italienne’ — ‘France, turned 
Italian’. 

As early as 1702 an organised system of male homosexual prostitution 
was discovered in Paris; several prominent men were burned, while others 
cut their own throats to escape public punishment and avoid disgrace. As 
late as 1750, two pederasts were burned alive in Paris.!° By the middle of 
the eighteenth century, France could boast of some thriving lesbian clubs 
and pederastic circles such as the Guebres and the Arracheurs de palis- 
sades. In Charles Gervais de Latouche’s anti-clerical Histoire de Dom Bougre 
(c. 1745) — which was widely read, and treasured by the Marquise de 
Pompadour — there are miscellaneous criticisms of ecclesiastical buggery 
and tribadism; in a typical scene, while Susannah sleeps at the cloister 
Sister Monika slips into her bed and initiates her into lesbian pleasures, 
and continues to do so, interrupted by heterosexual bouts. But a clearly 
recognisable gay subculture does not seem to have emerged until the 
1780s. 

Restif de la Bretonne, who saw everything on the underside of Paris life, 
came across homosexual men primarily at the masked balls during 
Carnival time: ‘Since coming to Paris I had heard talk of effeminates, but 
apparently these creatures either never went out, like queen bees, or else 
disguised themselves, for it was not until this dance that I first saw them 
in their full horror. Five or six gorgeous creatures appeared at Coulon’s, 
ten times more womanish than women, and were instantly surrounded. 
They were absolutely determined to show themselves off, and a swarm of 
bold coquettes soon sought them out and began to make provocative 
remarks, even to pay court to them. The fops withdrew, not in a timid 
way, but with a kind of insolence that was more striking than if they 
had retaliated." Bretonne, though himself a foot and shoe fetishist, 
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a aia scorned fashionable sodomites, and was scandalised by the 
preterence for men over women on th : 
‘ € grounds of the gay proverb ‘Yo 
ae t serve leg of lamb without the bone.’ He could hore nl 
pteasure as a motive: ‘in this class mu i 

: st be included school 
for mischief, soldi Sure A 

: lers for lack of money, and i 
ule R monks of necessit 

mignons, It Is certain that they do so only from avarice.’ an 


(2) The New World 


oe acme oy did not prevail in the New World The 
ot Massachusetts Bay in its Body of Li i : i 
i y of Liberties (1641) wel d 
ae ae to escape the Tiranny or oppression of their SE pc 
ee : i HS extend a similarly warm greeting to its hotiosexuil 
a ey. 3 Sioa oe 23 June 1629, aboard the ship Talbot sailing 
orld: “This day we examined 5 beastly Sodomiti 
which confessed their wickedness a eee om 
not to be named. The fact 
we reserved them to be punished by th sheet 
ete rot i y the governor when we came to new 
: em backe to the company to b i 
in ould England, as the crime dese — Sie Reset ll 
' rved.’!? It was not] h 
the colonies could mete out thei i Saar ee eae 
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male homosexuals were universal] j Baer 
ale y subject to the death penalty i 
original thirteen colonies Laws are n i oc 
i otorious for bein dj 
vacuum of intellectual abstractions, but Willi i iieehoe 
» but William Bradford in his Hist 
ee hep ttt reported that in 1642 wickedness was atneh mi. 
nst, and... narrowly looked into, and rl i 
: ‘ » and severely punished when it w 
ee ; - Even sodomie and bugerie, (things fearful to name ) kav 
ies as in this land, oftener than once.’ In some states each as 
i eee no specific law applied, trials and at least one 
€ carried out under the English stat i 
bnce Oa ae g atutes presumed to be in 
gedies of the New World was that it did i 
question the validity of the laws of the Old ie eee 
World. After the R. i 
Pennsylvania was the first to ref. i i Sie 
ie orm its laws in a less sa i i i 
: nguinary direction. 
ee eee, was no longer punished by death, but by raicinats of al 
a aa art and servitude for a term not exceeding ten years 
s elsewhere took place slowly and in a bi i ' 
Jefferson proposed that sodomi Taine eae 
ites be castrated and that lesbi 
Sy by cutting thro’ the cartilage of her nose a hole of one ery 
ee the least.’ His measures were not adopted, but in 17992 Virginia 
odomy a capital offence with a mandator 
y death sentence. G - 
ae penalty was reduced to fines, whipping, and inition aad 
or life), though death was still the penalty in North Carolina until 1869, 
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din South Carolina until 1873 — under the Buggery Act of Henry VIII. 
These harsh laws would have supported a reign of terror in the colonies, 


Wit in fact few prosecutions have come to light. In 1624 Richard William 


Oo 


sh, Master of the ship Ambrose, anchored in the James River, Virginia, 
was hanged for committing sodomy with the 29-year-old cabin-boy Wil- 
liam Couse.!8 In 1646, in Massachusetts Bay Colony, William Plaine was 
executed for having committed sodomy with two persons in England, and 
eeause ‘he had corrupted a great part of the youth of Guilford by 
asturbations, which he had committed, and provoked others to the like 
above a hundred times.’ Also in 1646, in Manhattan, New Netherland 
Colony, Jan Creoli, a negro, was sentenced to be choked to death and 
burned to ashes for a second offence of sodomy; his partner, ten-year-old 
Manuel Congo, was then carried to the place of Creoli’s execution, tied to 
a stake, with faggots symbolically piled around him, and flogged.'° In New 
Netherlands Colony there is a reference to attempted sodomy by N.G. 
Hillebrant or Hillebtantsen in 1658; and to alleged homosexual rape by 
].Q. van der Linde (or Linden) in 1660 — he was tied in a sack and drowned 
in a river, while his victim was whipped and ‘sent to some other place.’"° 
In 1674, in Massachusetts, a young man named Benjamin Goad was 
castrated for a crime which seems to have involved masturbating himself 
in front of, or with, other boys.!” 

There are virtually no references to homosexuality in the United States 
for the next 100 years, an inexplicable gap which must be due to 
insufficient research. In 1775 the British Colonial Secretary, Lord George 
Germain, previously mentioned under his earlier title Lord George 
Sackville, is said to have desired a relationship with the American Benjamin 
Thompson.'8 In 1778 one of George Washington’s soldiers, Lieutenant 
Frederick Gotthold Enslin, was court-martialled for attempted sodomy 
with another soldier.!? In that same year, Governor Zespedes investigated 
the rising incidence of homosexuality among the Spanish army in Florida, 
some involving boys of English parents, and had the offenders arrested 
and sent to Havana for punishment.” The French lawyer Moreau de Saint 
Méry reported that many young women in Philadelphia, from 1793 to 
1798, were lesbians.2! In 1810 a man named Davis was indicted in 
Maryland for having sodomised a 19-year-old man, and sentenced to stand 
once in the pillory for 15 minutes and to pay a fine of $500.72 

The lack of evidence seems to suggest that there was no gay subculture 
in America until well into the nineteenth century. The first glimpse we 
have into a possible American gay subculture is found ina broadside dated 
25 April 1826. It was written by Louis Dwight, who stated that he had 
examined numerous prisons since 1824, between Massachusetts and 
Georgia, especially in New England and New York, where he found 
enough ‘testimony to establish one general fact, viz. That boys are 
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prostituted to the lust of old convicts’ and that ‘the Sin of Sodom is the vice 


of prisoners, and boys are the favorite prostitutes.’ He asked several 


convicts if they ever knew of boys who retained their integrity in a 
Penitentiary, and was told ‘Never’. The boys — called kinshon — frequently 
boasted of their behaviour, and received adequate rewards for being kept. 


The older convicts vied with one another to secure the favours of the fair 
ones, giving them presents, and eventually contriving to get them to : 
occupy the same room. Then a strong attachment followed, in which they © 


shared meals and presents, and the older ones took the blame and 
punishment in place of their mates.” 


(3) Australia 


The prison environment of course produces a highly circumscribed and 
specialised sort of gay subculture, one which was known (though not 
admitted) by prison superintendents since time immemorial, and it was 
this sort of milieu which produced the gay subculture of England’s other 
great colony. Australia is unique in gay history for having had founded 
upon its shores an artificially created gay subculture, a subculture so visible 
and widespread that New South Wales was openly referred to in the 
newspapers as Sodom.” 

England’s colonisation of Australia began on 26 January 1788, with the 
arrival of the First Fleet in Sydney Cove, under the command of Captain 
Arthur Phillip. He had been appointed Governor-elect of New South 
Wales on 25 October 1786, and in a memo written shortly afterwards he 
advised the Minister that it would be impossible to keep apart the men and 
women prisoners on the transportation ship; indeed, ‘I don’t know but it 
is best if the abandoned [of the women] are permitted to receive the visits 
of the convicts [male] in the limits allotted to them at certain times, and 
under certain restrictions.’ The reason for this unconventional suggestion 
is made clear in the next paragraph: ‘The death penalty should be limited 
to two offences — those of murder and sodomy. But I doubt whether the 
fear of death ever prevented a man of no principle from committing a bad 
action. I would deliver a murderer or sodomist as a prisoner to the natives 
of New Zealand and let them eat him, for, the dread of this will operate 
much stronger than the fear of death.’ 

Captain Arthur Phillip (1738-1814), Australia’s Founding Father, de- 
spite his public statement against homosexuals, and despite his two 
(childless) marriages, may have been homosexual himself. At any rate it is 
certain that he had a strong interest in young men, such as 13-year-old 
William Neate Chapman, whom Phillip wished to take with him on that 
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first voyage to Botany Bay, but whose parents refused; and a certain 
Landmann, ayoung man who had beena midshipman ‘without any duties’ 
on Phillip’s ship, and who recalled him in 1796 as ‘my oldest and most 
intimate friend’; and young Henry Waterhouse, a midshipman aboard the 
Sirius, whom Daniel Southwell the Mate described as ‘his minion, : his 
young lieutenant, his favorite, his darling, at least six or seven years 
younger and three quarters here in camp at his full range!’ When 
Waterhouse visited Phillip in retirement in Bath in 1806, Fanny Chapman 
commented in her diary: “Their friendship is deep and the Admiral is 
always speaking of this young man in tones of warmth and endearment. 
The Captain is more than a son to the Admiral.’ 

Although the laws of Britain now governed the Australian colonies, 
there is no record of any sodomite being hanged (or sent to the cannibals) 
during Phillip’s term as Governor, nor is there any indication that men 
convicted of sodomy or attempted sodomy were transported to the 
colonies. But there can be no doubt that homosexuality would have been 
rife by the time the prisoners arrived at the colonies. On the First Fleet, 
aboard the Sirius, were 568 men and 191 women convicts; between 1787 
and 1800, 5,595 men and only 1,440 women arrived at New South Wales. 
This disparate proportion of men and women did not vary much over the 
years: by 1844 the population of Sydney consisted of 87,000 men and © 
43,000 women; in 1821 there were seven men for every woman in New 
South Wales. At the same time the marriage rate steadily decreased, from 
181 in 1809, to 52 in 1813, to47in 1817. The results of close confinement 
on the ships and in the penal institutions and the imbalance of the sexes 
can be imagined. One person wrote of convict life: ‘But though a man 
might be a light-weight criminal when convicted . . . a few depraved, 
defiant men could soon corrupt and harden the milder sort, and every vice 
from profanity and bullying to sodomy could be learned in such schools, 
along with the niceties of pocket-picking and burglary.’ 

In 1822 one James Hall reported that the Colonial Secretary, Gould- 
bourn, wished to reduce the amount of sodomy on the government farms 
by sending women convicts to the Emu Plains establishment, there was a 
public outcry. The Quaker missionaries James Blakhouse and George 
Washington Walker often wrote about sodomy among the convicts in 
Sydney and Van Dieman’s Land during their visits of 1832 to 1838. In 1837 
there were rumours in Sydney that Rev. Mr Yates was having relations with 
the Maori boys at Waimate, a mission station near the Bay of Islands, New 
Zealand; Rev. Samuel Marsden, senior chaplain in Australia, investigated 
the matter, with the result that Rev. Yates was sent back to England. In 
1852 Henry Hallyer, architect and surveyor for the Van Dieman’s Land 
Company, killed himself upon hearing the rumour that he was ‘a dirty 
sodomite’. 
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In 1837 to 1838 the Select Committee on Transportation sat to gathe 
evidence on the problems of transporting criminals, and spent much of it 
time discussing sodomy. Sir Francis Forbes, one-time Chief Justice of N \ 
South Wales, claimed to know nothing personally of such goings-on in hf 
colony, though he admitted this was the common supposition. Maj 0 
James Mudie testified that the convict boys of New South Wales called ea¢h 
other ‘Nancy’ and ‘Kitty’, and that the ‘sods’ were not even ashamed @| 
their behaviour. Lieutenant-Colonel George Arthur, one-time Governdl 
of Van Dieman’s Land, claimed there were few ‘unnatural crimes’ amo ; 
the settlers. But Catholic Archbishop William Bernard Ullathorne claimet 
that there was so much iniquity and moral pollution among the boys int 
barracks that he would willingly give his life to remove the evil af 
‘unnatural crime’ amongst them. In the late 1840s, Bishop Wiltso 
Catholic Bishop of Van Dieman’s Land, complained that ‘men convict 
actually boasted of being married to each other.’ 

Homosexuality was so widespread, and so openly and unabashedl 
enjoyed, in the early history of the Australian colonies, that it is not reall 
accurate to refer to the gay subculture: it was heterosexual behaviour thal 
was the subculture. This seems to be borne out by the steady decline iff 
marriages even as the population grew. Even within the first few years aftel 
the arrival of the First Fleet, there was a gay ‘ghetto’ in old Sydney Towil 
with drag shows, gay bars and hotels, a high concentration of gay activities 
in Rowe Street and the Rocks, and the first two gay cruising grounds, 
known as Mrs Macquaries’ Chair and the Domain. And the entire city of 
Moreton Bay (later named Brisbane) was established in 1822 specifically 


as the place to which were sent those ‘who practised the sins of the Cities 
of the Plain.’ 


(4) Conclusion 


This survey seems to have carried us rather far afield, but the modern ga 
subcultures of Australia, Britain and America have their roots in the moll 
subculture of early eighteenth-century England. I have ended this survé 
around 1830, which marks the death of George IV and the end of t 
‘Georgian’ era. After a short interlude under William IV, the gay subetl 
ture of the succeeding ‘Victorian’ era deserves a study unto itself, as a gre 
many new influences impacted upon the development of the subculttt 
in the nineteenth century. The increasing wealth of the middle classes, fe 
example, contributed to the development of prostitution, in whicha newl 
emerging middle-class gay subculture fed itself upon the original workif} 
class gay subculture. The cash nexus was much more obviously importa 
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during the nineteenth century than during the eighteenth century, and 
inale prostitution has been the subject of several studies. The upper-class 
and upper-middle-class gay man’s search for satisfaction amongst the 
working classes and rough trade — which Oscar Wilde called ‘feasting with 
panthers’ —is an immensely interesting subject, but not enough study has 
heen given to how the panthers (be they post office boys, guardsmen, or 
yondoliers) interacted amongst themselves while they were not being 
feasted upon. For example, the major scandal of the 1870s, the trial of 
fhoulton and Park, involved the son of a stockbroker and his drag-queen 
hoyfriend, and their trial exposed a fair number of homosexuals in the 
world of amateur theatricals whose motives had very little to do with 
money, but who seemed to be carrying on the unbroken tradition of the 
inollies’ Festival Nights. My own view is that the working-class molly 
subculture survived relatively unchanged at least through the 1860s-1870s, 
and that prostitution was grafted upon this pre-existing subculture, 
eontrary to the commonly-held view that prostitution provided the base 


{rom which the subculture grew. But this is a subject for further research. 

The position of gay men and women worsened throughout the nine- 
teenth century and the first half of the twentieth century. This may seem 
{o be a surprising statement, because we naturally feel that it is at least 
better to be imprisoned or fined than to be hanged or pilloried. But 
divastrous consequences were to arise from the disease theory of homo- 
sexuality which steadily gained ground from the 1830s. Sir Alexander 
Morison in The Physiognomy of Mental Diseases (1838) called it ‘monomania 
with unnatural propensity’, and suggested it was sometimes curable by 
camphor in large doses. Thus the theory of sin was superseded by the 
theory of insanity, and prejudice was enforced by the tools of science as 
well as those of religion. The oppression which the Georgian molly faced 
was largely external: fear of capture, conviction, and execution. But the 
oppression experienced by the Victorian margery and the modern poof 
and queer became internalised as shame and guilt — repression from 
which there is no escape. For many, especially for the puritan middle 
classes, fear was replaced by self-loathing, and executions were replaced by 
suicides. The attempt by early reformers such as John Addington Symonds 
lo liberalise the law were largely ineffectual, and the Freudian model 
eventually was used as a justification for such ‘cures’ as lobotomy and 
electric shock treatment (despite Freud’s personal liberalism). By the . 
1050s the gay subculture was riddled with self-oppression, an issue that was 
addressed and challenged by the gay liberation movement of the 1960s, a 
movement which successfully revitalised the gay subculture and trans- 
formed it into the viable gay community of today. 

Unfortunately, too often the modern gay community has rejected its 
own history because we have not looked far enough beyond the 1950s or 
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the 1890s; we have rightly rejected the guilt of the former period and the 
exploitation of the latter, and have understandably felt rather foolish 
about always harking back to the ancient Greeks. But I hope I have shown 
throughout this study, that prior to the distorting effects of the intervening 
years of persecution, there existed a gay subculture characterised by 
camaraderie, solidarity, resistance to oppression, and positive self-iden-— 
tity. With the aid of historical research, we can look back through the veil 
of repression, and discover a gay heritage worth celebrating. 
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Sodomy, the Italian vice 


Jackson, William 176, 182_ 

James VI & I, King 21, 22, 25, 26, 718 
98, 126 

Jefferson, Thomas 256 

Jeffries, Elizabeth 168 

Jermain 51 

19, 29, 125; see also Roman 
Catholicism 

Jews 15, 118, 123 

Jocelyn, Percy, Bishop of Clogher 
916=218, 220, 227, 228, 252% 
275 n. 28 

Joe Miller’s Jestbook 91 

Johnson, Anne 239 

Johnson, Samuel 168, 171, 172, 184 

Johnston 214 


Jesuits 
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Jones, John 137 

Jones, Robert (Captain) 170, 171, 178, 
179, 198 

Jordan, Dorothy 173 

Juvenal 19 


Kedger, George 59, 61, 102, 137 
Kench, John 197 

Kenrick, William 172 

Kent 16; Maidstone 49 

Keppel, Van, Earl of Albemarle 48 
Ketch, Jack 72 

Kett, Philip 191 

Kissing 128 

Knight, John 185 


Lamb, Lady Caroline 248 

Lancaster 185 

Lane, Thomas 49 

Law, John 38, 39, 42 

Lawrence, Gabriel 59, 60, 63, 64, 102 

Lawrence, Gilbert 111, 152 

Laws against homosexuality 15, 16, 20, 
95, 26, 29, 30, 120, 131, 132, 212, 
229, 232, 242, 254, 256 

Leager, Thomas 204 

Lee, Joseph 138 

Leicester, Earl of 227 

Lesbians 10, 48, 124, 232-251, 255-257; 
see also Transvestism 

Lewis, John 137 

Lincken, Catharina Margaretha 233 

Lincoln, Lord 149 

Lincolnshire 215 

Lindsay, Alexander, Lord Spynie 21 

Lion in Tears 215 

Lithgow, William 252 

Littlehales, V.P. 215 

London: Bartholomew Lane — 138; 
Battersea 62; Beech Lane 57; 
Bethlehem Hospital 107; Black Boy 
Alley 72; Black Mary’s Hole Wes 
Bloomsbury 39, 64, 72, 78; 
Buckingham Palace 32, 90; 
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138; Charing Cross 34, 46, 58, 88, 
111, 117, 131, 173, 242; Charterhouse 
72; Cheapside 140; Chelsea Fields 
93; Chick Lane 72; Christopher Street 
77,78; Christopher’s Alley 57; Clare 
Market 185; Clerkenwell 71, 86, 
199; Cleveland Street 200; Cock’s 
Lane 32, 71; Cornhill 71; Covent 
Garden 86, 174; Cowcross 71, 72; 
Cripplegate 71, 86; Cross Key Court 
73; Deptford 20, 45; Dowgate Hill 
129; Drury Lane 64, 68, 78, 94, 133; 
Dulwich College 122; Epping 237; 
Farringdon 71; Farringdon Road 
71, 73; Field Lane 54, 71-73, 86; 
Finsbury 71, 77; Gray’s Inn 25; 
Greenwich Park 37; Gropecunt Lane 
32: Grub Street 32; Gutter Lane 7; 
Hampstead 179; Hockley in the Hole 
72; Hog Lane 77; Holborn 24, Ps 
73, 85, 86, 88, 199; Hyde Park 38; 
Inns of Court 91, 155, 174; Islington 
72, 87, 91; Jack Ketches Warren 72; 
Jermyn Street 51, 250; Kings Cross 
72: Lad Lane 32; Lincoln’s Inn 72, 
79 (illus.); London Bridge 49; Maiden 
Lane 32; Mark Lane 137; Mayfair 
50; Minories 85, 113; Newgate 34, 
47, 71; Norton Folgate 72, 77; Old 
Gravel Lane 112; Pall Mall 45, 46, 
58, 90; Parliament Street 90; Petticoat 
Lane 72; Piccadilly 131; Pimlico 
136; Ratcliffe 72, 91, 111; Royal 
Exchange 50, 138; Sadler’s Wells TP: 
96; Saffron Hill 71, 72, 86; Shoe 
Lane 71; Shoreditch 72; Smithfield 
66, 71, 86; Southwark 85, 91, 202, 
203, 236; St Dunstan’s in the East 51, 
StGeorge’s Fields 91, 202; StJames’s 
Park 44, 151; St James’s Square 90, 
150; StJames’s Street 133; St Martin- 
in-the-Fields 80, 81; St Paul’s 47, 71, 
85; St Paul’s Cathedral 75; Stepney 
91, 111; Strand 24, 39, 91, 192; 
Surgeon’s Hall 64, 81; Temple Bar 
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46; Tottenham Court Road 200; 
Tower Hamlets 44; Tower of London 
28, 30; Turnmill Street Wi2s 
Twickenham 233, 236; Tyburn 31, 
34, 54, 63, 66, 81, 90, 112, 130, 135, 
136, 138, 141, 152, 170, 204; Vere 
Street 91; Wapping 72; Westminster 
Abbey 86, 180; Westminster School 
7: Whitechapel 72; Wimbledon 
153; see also Cruising grounds 

Louis XIV 45 

Love in the Suds 172 

Love-Letters 36, 40 

Lucian 46, 233, 234 


Mackintosh, Martin 64, 102 

Macnamara, Shudy 133, 197 

MacOwen, Martin 135 

Maiden names 64, 67, 87, 90, 92, 93, 
101, 104, 105, 254; Aunt England 
97, 98; Aunt May 97; Black-eyed 
Leonora 93, 189, 205; Countess of 
Camomile 93, 188; Countess Papillon 
186; Countess Pox 223; Dip-Candle 
Mary 97; Duchess of Devonshire 
189; Duchess of Gloucester 93; 
Ellinor Roden 93, 115; Fanny Murray 
93, 127; Flying Horse Moll 93; 
Hanover Kate 93; Hardware Nan 
93; Johannah the Ox-Cheek Woman 
93; Kate Hutton 93; Kitty 260; Kitty 
Cambric 93, 189, 197, 204, 205; 
Kitty Fisher 93, 127; Lady Godiva 
93, 189; Lady Golding 186; Lucy 
Cooper 93, 127; Madam Blackwell 
98, 100; Mary 105; Mary Clarke 226; 
Miss Butterfly 223; Miss Fanny 186; 
Miss Fanny Knight 97; Miss Fox 189; 
Miss Irons 117; Miss Kitten 100; 
Miss Leicester 213; Miss Long 223; 
Miss Molly Gray 239; Miss Read 
189; Miss Selina 93, 189, 205; Miss 
Sweet Lips 93, 189; Mme Bion 223: 
Moggy Stewart 198; Moll Irons 100; 
Mrs Girl of Redriff 97; Mrs May 98; 


Nancy 260; Nurse Mitchell 93, 97 
Old Fish Hannah 98; Orange Deb 
93; Pretty Harriet 93, 189, 205 
Princess Seraphina 93-95, 100 
Queen Irons 93; Queen of Bohemia 
205; Rose Gudger 93; Sally Fox 190; 
St Dunstan’s Kate 93, 100; Sukey 51, 
93; Sukey Bevell 93, 97; Sukey Hawe; 
93, 100; Sukey Pisquill 93; Sukey 
Tooke 139; Susan Guzzle 93, 98: 
Thumbs and Waist Jenny 93; Tub 
Nan 93; Venus 189; Young Fish 
Hannah 93 

Malta 252 

Manchester 228 

March, William 138 

Markets see Cruising grounds 

Marlowe, Christopher 20, 21, 77 

Marriage: heterosexual 101, 102, 121, 
189; homosexual 18, 55, 100, 101, 
146, 188-189, 199, 204, 254, 260; 
lesbian 236, 240, 241 

Marriot, Charles 50 

Marrying room 55, 61, 62, 199, 204 4 

Marston, John 18, 20 


Martial 46 
Mary I, Queen 15 f 
Mary II, Queen 48 ‘ 


Masquerades 94-96 

Masturbation 33, 125 

Matthew, Tobie 24 

Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure 108 

Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Image 18 

Middleton, Thomas 19 

Mirabeau, Honoré Gabriel Riqueti, 
Comte de 110, 156 

Mirsey, David 185 

Mitchell, Andrew 155 

Mitchell, Nurse 93 i. 

Molly houses 52, 54, 56, 70, 87, 96, 184, 
220; Billingsgate 76; Bunch of Grapes 
186; Covent Garden 58; lothauysen 
254; Marylebone 90; Mother Clap's 
54, 56, 59, 60; Red Lion 58; Royal 
Oak 58, 61, 62; Samuel Roper’s 66; 
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Sukey Bevell’s 91, 97, 101; Thomas 
Wright’s 57, 60, 78; Three Tobacco 
Rolls 64, 78; Whale and Horner’s 
75; White Swan 188, 204, 205; see 
also Cruising grounds 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley 147, 155, 
157, 158 

Montague, Barbara 248 

Moore, Thomas 219 

Mortimer, John 143 

Moverley, John 216-218, 227 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 221 

Muirhead, John Grossett 229 


Neighbour, Richard 187 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount 224 

Neri 213 

Nero, Emperor 146 

Nethercott, Robert 228 

Netherlands 137, 150, 152; Amsterdam 
39 

New Guinea 98 

Newgate 31, 34, 47, 49, 51, 54, 56, 60, 
63, 71, 103, 130, 138, 140, 174, 
187-189, 192-196, 198, 230 

Newton, Thomas 57-61, 77, 108, 155, 
213 

Norton, Ane 237 

Norton, John 107 


Onkden, Richard 204 
Oates, Titus 19, 34, 51, 72 
Obelisk Chapel 202, 206-208 
Occupations 11, 126, 144, 189, 221; 
apothecary 144; bank clerk 204; 
‘ber 20, 97, 101, 186; bargeman 
$, 127; blacksmith 18, 100, 189; 
brewer 144; butcher 93, 100, 189, 
205; butler 143; cabinet maker 75; 
candle maker 64, 90, 253; carpenter 
45; chairman 90; chimney sweeper 
189; clergyman 18, 20, 107, 144, 
214-216, 218, 228; clerk 51; clothier 
144; coachman 90, 130; coal 
merchant 93, 189; coal-heaver 93, 


127; corndealer 144; courtier 20, 
21,25; 27, 28.1578 179) 212: 
dramatist 171, 174; embroiderer 
253; engineer 49; farmer 25; footman 
228; fruitseller 114; gentleman 130, 
144, 227; gilder 111; grain carrier 
253; grocer 93, 189; innkeeper 20; 
labourer 145; launderer 253; lawyer 
22, 215; milkman 60; mustard 
manufacturer 228; page 23-25, 27, 
33, 52, 213; peruke maker 76; 
pickpocket 144; police constable 
205; police runner 93, 189; politician 
151; porter 50; property owner 229; 
publican 188, 221; sailor 28, 44, 50, 
215, 253; schoolmaster 16, 111; 
servant 27, 110, 198, 227, 253; 
shoemaker 129; shopkeeper 51; silk 
dyer 58; soldier 36, 47, 49, 52, 84, 90, 
93, 102, 131, 170-172, 188, 189, 194, 
197, 205, 213, 216, 225, 226, 228; spy 
24-26; tailor 80, 94, 144; tallow 
chandler 97; tavern keeper 253; 
tightrope walker 224; tradesman 
90, 144; tyre smith 93, 116, 127; 
Under City Marshal 85; upholsterer 
60, 90, 97; usher 196; vagabond 27, 
28; victualler 144; waiter 131, 189, 
190, 230; waterman 75; woolen 
draper 51; yeoman 144 

Oliver Twist 72 

Oliver, Helen 242 

Oral intercourse 107, 108 

Orleans, Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchesse 
d’ 48, 254 

Orleans, Philippe, Duc d’ 45, 254 

Orme, Thomas 58, 61 

Oxford 159, 164, 166, 168; Banbury 
200, 202; New College 165; Oxford 
Castle 168; Wadham College 
159-166, 168, 214; Oxfordshire 60 


Painter, John 91 
Patroclus 118 
Pederasty 23, 111, 121, 156, 177, 225 
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Peregrine Pickle 139 

Perez, Antonio 25 

Peter I, the Great 45 

Petronius 119, 173 

Phillip, Captain Arthur 258 

Phillips, Thomas 56, 102 

Phoenix of Sodom 91, 123, 188 

Pickford, Alice 237 

Pillory 130, 191 

Pillory broadsides 34, 46, 51 

Piozzi, Hester Thrale 248 

Plato 46, 120 

Platonic love 120, 173 

Plot Discover’d 36 

Plutarch 46, 99 

Pompadour, Marquise de 255 

Ponder 197, 205 

Ponsonby, Sarah 248 

Pope, Alexander 146, 147, 157, 158 

Pornography 33, 108, 115, 249 

Portsmouth 45, 239 

Portugal 222, 293, 930: Lisbon 239 

Powell, John 185 

Powis, Joseph 138 

Pretty Gentleman 126 

Price, Mary 240, 241 

Price, William 14] 

Prisons 115, 130, 258 

Prostitution: heterosexual 32, 33, 44, 
50, 52, 68, 69, 71, 86, 91, 103, 114, 
121, 132, 187, 200; homosexual 
18-20, 32, 45, 50, 55, 57, 91, 110, 
169, 187, 188, 252, 255, 261 

Pulteney, William 149, 151, 153 


Rackham, John 244, 247 

Rape: heterosexual 28, 30, 132; 
homosexual 77, 81, 112, 114, 115, 
170 

Read, Mary 248, 245-247 

Reby, John 138 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua 171 

Rigby, Captain Edward 44-49, 74, 103, 
108 

Robertson, David 187 


Roderick Random 119 

Rodin, Thomas 77, 114 

Roister Doister 17 

Roman Catholicism 29-31, 34, 44, 48, 
124, 125; see also Jesuits 

Roper, Samuel 66 

Ross, Arabella 248 

Ross, James 140 

Rowell, George 196 

Russia, Moscow 45 

Rustead, Richard 137 


Sackville, Lord George 178, 257 

Sacred Band of Thebes 126 

Sandelands, Parson 142 

Sandford, Christopher 94 

Sapphick Epistle 235 

Sappho 233-235, 249 

Satan’s Harvest Home 117, 126, 232, 233 

Saul, Jack 271 n. 34 

Saunders, Master 224-296, 230 

Savile, John, Earl of Mexborough 175, 
178, 179 

Sawyer, Captain 215 

Scotland 17, 214, 215; Edinburgh 18, 
215; Glasgow 242; Hutcheson 242 

Scott, Sarah 248 

Scott, Sir Walter 248 

Scourge of Villanie 19 

Scrimshaw, Samuel 140 

Scuse, Richard 80 

Sefton, Lord 195, 217 

Shenstone, J. 198 

Siney, Thomas 78 

Skelthorp 52 

Skipwith, Henry 27-29 

Slang, gay 92, 104; back door 106; 
backgammon players 106; bardasso 
252, 253; bargain 66; Barzaba 223; 
Battersea’d 62; bit a blow 67, 106; 
bold face 103; brother 185; 
buggeranto —_50; buggery 123; 
butterfly 223; caterwauling 106; 
caudle-making 106; cull 103; Female 
dialect 98; festival night 98; flat-fuck 
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233; flats, game of 233; fricatrice 
233; Gany-boy 117; Ganymede 18, 
23, 41, 109, 117, 156, 171, 177, 264 
n. 1; gay 173, 197, 242; Gomorrean 
169; horse-marine 172; husband 56, 
100, 101; indorse 66, 106; indorser 
166; ingle 19, 32, 264 n. 1; Kinshon 
258; lying-in 98; madge culls 184; 
make a bargain 106; make love 106; 
mameluke 226; Margery 105; 
markets 66, 71, 106; marrying 55, 
100; Mary-Ann 105, 271 n. 34; moll 
103; molly 68, 103, 105; molly cull 
103; mollying bitch 103; patapouf 
225; pathic 41, 52, 150, 166, 173; 
pego 46; pickup 106; pleasant deed 
106; pullet 67, 103; punk 47; put the 
bite on 106; queen 103, 104; queer 
103; riding a rump 106; Sapphic 
235; sister 98; sods 226; spintries 
32; story, to do the 59, 106; strolling 
106; swive 118; tail 50; tail quarters 
90; toad 103; Tommies 189, 235; 
trade 106; tribade 233, 249-251; 
warm brothers 254; wedding night 
61, 100; see also Maiden names 
Slang, thieves’ 103, 105; flash words 
103 
Slater, James 20 
Smollett, Tobias. 119, 139 
Snell, Hannah 238-239 
Societies for Reformation of Manners 
44, 48, 49, 51, 52, 55, 57, 68, 69, 85, 
169, 216 
Societies for Suppression of Vice 49 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge 44, 69 
Socrates 46, 120, 155, 173 
Sodom 32, 33, 46, 49, 67, 76, 78, 91, 97, 
108, 117, 123, 124, 128, 135, 159, 
160, 170, 176, 177, 179, 188, 198, 
207, 257, 258 
Sodom and Gomorrah 20, 33, 46, 47, 
49, 67, 76, 123, 124, 135, 170, 198 
Sodom and Onan. 97, 124, 128, 176, 177 


Sodom, or The Quintessence of Debauchery 
33, 108 

Sodomites’ Walk 77, 174 

Sodomy 107, 10, 122; Biblical sin 29, 
123; English vice 76; French vice 76, 
124, 173, 218, 255; Italian vice 24, 
46, 47, 76, 117, 124, 127, 173, 252, 
253, 255; Spanish vice 46, 76; Turkish 
vice 24, 33, 46, 97, 108, 118, 123, 
124, 252; unnatural vice 118, 121, 
124, 125;. see also: Jesuits, | 
Homosexuality, Effeminacy 

Somerset 20, 145; Redlinch 148; 
Wells 144 

Somersetshire 239, 240 

South Sea Company 40, 41, 52 

Spain 46, 233; Valladolid 19 

Spalding, Mathusalah 187 

Spencer, Charles, 3rd Earl of Sunderland 
35-43, 51, 52, 148, 152 

Sporus 96, 146, 158 

Standen, Anthony 25 

Staples, John 141 

Steele, Richard 95 

Stockton, James 185 

Stuart, Esme, Earl of Lennox 21 

Stubbs, Philip 32 

Subculture, gay 9, 10, 46, 52, 54, 70, 88, 
92, 102, 104, 121, 260-261; at court 
18,25 

Suffolk: Ickworth 148, 150 

Suicide 51, 116 

Sussex 16, 18, 20, 173 

Sweden 254 

Swift, Jonathan 119 

Swinton, John 160, 162-168 

Sylvester, Thomas 115 

Symonds, John Addington 261 


Tankerville, Earl of 169 

Temple, Anne 234 

Thackeray, William Makepeace 64 

This is not the Thing: Or Molly Exalted 
130 

Thistlethwayte, Robert 159-168 
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Thompson, Henry 138 
Thompson, Robert 197 
Thomson, William 191 
Tibullus 46 

Tilney, Lord 178, 179, 222 


Tolson 116 

Touchet, Mervyn, Earl of Castlehaven 
26, 27, 49, 226, 231 

Transvestism 95; female 233, 236, 237, 
239, 240, 242, 243, 245, 246; male 
19, 37, 41, 51, 87, 94-99, 127, 169, 
186, 243, 255; see also Effeminacy 

Travels into Turkey 234 

Trustin, Robert 164-166 

Turkey 46, 233, 234, 249: see also 
Sodomy, the Turkish vice 

Turner, Gregory 60 

Tusser, Thomas 16 

Tyburn 63, 65 (illus.), 130 

Tyler, William 144 


Udall, Nicholas 16-18 
Underworld, criminal 72, 85, 88, 103, 
134, 135 


Vane, Anne 153 

Vathek 229 

Vay, Countess Sarolta 233 

Venereal disease 33, 50, 51, 62, 63, 76 

Vere Street Coterie 116, 131, 204, 215, 
220, 225, 226 

Vere, Edward de, Earl of Oxford 25 

Vienna 250 

Villiers, Elizabeth 38, 39 

Villiers, George, Duke of Buckingham 
21-24, 98 

Virgil 173 

Vivian, Peter 76 

Voltaire 155, 156 


Walker, James 133, 197 

Walker, Parson 215 

Walpole, Edward 139 

Walpole, Horace 43, 95, 139, 235 
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Walpole, Sir Robert 42, 152, 157 

Ward, Ned 55, 97 

Warton, Thomas 168 

Webster, William 200 

Wedgwood, Josiah 248 

Wellington, Duke of 248 

West, Benjamin 224 

Whale, Robert 75 

White, Thomas 194, 195, 213, 217, 221m 

Whittle, George 58, 59, 61-63, 90, 100, 
102 

Wild, Jonathan 85, 86, 88, 89, 107, 192, 
223 

Wilde, Oscar 21, 180, 184, 261 

William III, King 34, 44, 45, 48, 52 

Williams, Charles Hanbury 149 

Williams, John 50 q 

Wilmot, John, Earl of Rochester 32-3498 
78, 108, 234 

Wilson, Edward 35-42 

Wilson, John 20 

Wiltshire 27, 28, 164,224, 227; Fonthill 
27, 28, 221, 222, 224, 225, 231; 
Salisbury 27, 32, 129, 224, 129; 
Winterslow 164 

Winnington, Thomas 149 

Wise, Richard 136 


Witchcraft 99 } 


Wolf, Henry 107 

Women Hater’s Lamentation 51-53 
Women’s Complaint to Venus 46 
Wood, Edward 187 

Wood, John 215 

Wordsworth, William 248 

Wright, Hannah 237 

Wright, Thomas 57, 60, 61, 63, 102 
Wyatt, James 224 


Xenophobia 124, 252 
Xenophon 120 


Yardley 187, 197, 204 
Yarmouth, Lord 195 i 
York 185 
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Other non-fiction titles from GMP — The Gay Men’s Press 


Alan Bray 

Homosexuality in Renaissance England 

This ground-breaking study, surveys the transition from the duality of 
‘sodomy’ and ‘friendship’ to the beginnings of a gay identity. 

ISBN 0 85449 095 7 pbk UK £7.95 US $15.00 AUS $19.95 


Michael Elliman and Frederick Roll 

The Pink Plaque Guide to London 

Thoroughly researched and illustrated, this unique compendium of gay 
history contains a wealth of information on a hundred major figures — 
from Erasmus and Christopher Marlowe through to Radclyffe Hall and 
Mary Renault. 

ISBN 0 85449 026 4 pbk UK £7.95 US $12.50 AUS $19.95 


GMP books can be ordered from any bookshop in the UK, and from 
specialised bookshops overseas. If you prefer to order by mail, please 
send full retail price plus £2.00 for postage and packing to: 


GMP Publishers Ltd (GB), P O Box 247, London N17 9OR. 


For payment by Access/Eurocard/Mastercard/ American Express/Visa, 
please give number and signature. 
A comprehensive mail-order catalogue is also available. 


In North America order from Alyson Publications Inc., 
40 Plympton St, Boston, MA 02118, USA. 
(American Express not accepted) 


In Australia order from Bulldog Books, 
P O Box 155, Broadway, NSW 2007, Australia. 
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This pioneering historical study is the first comprehensive 
chronicle of the English gay community at its 18th-century 
roots, sporting for the first time a distinctive subculture 


” 


walks”, “maiden 


with its “molly houses”, “sodomite 
names” and gay slang. Rictor Norton’s research into trial 
records and contemporary documents establishes a vital 
cornerstone for the reconstruction of gay history. 
Challenging in its demonstration that the molly. subculture 
was primarily a working-class. community of blacksmiths, 
milkmen, publicans and shopkeepers, Mother Clap’s Molly 
House also records the exuberant lives of personalities 
such as Charles Hitchin the “thief-taker”, the dramatists 
Samuel Foote and Isaac Bickerstaff, William Beckford of 
Fonthill, and Rev. John Church, prosecuted for his blessing 
of gay marriages. All these are set against a backdrop of 
persecution, blackmail and the pillory. And yes, “Mother 


Clap’s” actually was the name ofa prominent molly house! 


Rictor Norton earned his Ph.D. from Florida State University 
for a study of homosexual themes in English Renaissance 
Literature, the basis for his book The Homosexual Literary 
Tradition, and he edited a highly-acclaimed issue of College 
English devoted to The Homosexual Imagination. He 
moved to London in 1973, and was an editor for Gay News 
from 1974—1978. He is currently a freelance writer and 
editor. 
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